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CHAPTER I. 

SKETCH OF MACAHLAY’s EIFE CP TO THE FAEL OF THE 
ADJIINISTKATIOH OP EORD JIEEBOURNE. 

(a.d. 1800—1841.) 

The prosperity which attended Macaulay all through life 
may be said to have begun with the moment of his birth. 
Of all good gifts which it is in the power of fortune to 
bestow, none can surpass the bemg bom of wise, honour- 
able, and tender parents ; and this lot fell to him. He 
came of a good stock, though not of the kind most recog- 
nized by Colleges of Anns. Descended from Scotch 
Presbyterians — ministers many of them — on his father’s 
side, and from a Quaker family on his mother’s, he pro- 
bably united as many guarantees of “ good birth ” in the 
moral sense of the words, a-s could be found in these islands 
at the beginning of the century. His mother (nfe Selina 
Mills) appears to have been a woman of warm-hearted 
and allectionate temper, yet clear-headed and firm withal, 
and with a good eye for the influences which go to the 
formation of character. Though full of a young mother’s 
natural pride at the talent and mental precocity of her 
eldest son, the subject of this volume, Thomas Eabing- 
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ton Slacaulaj (bom October 25, 1800), she was wise 
enoagh to eschew c\eu the semblance of spoiling The 
boy found, like many studious children, that he could 
spend his time with more pleasure, and probably with more 
profit, in reading at home Uian in bssons at school, and 
consequently exerted daily that passive resistance against 
leaving home which many mothers haie not the itrcngth 
to overcome Mrs Macaulay alirajsmet appealsgroanded 
on the unfavourableness of the weather, with the stoical 
answer “ No, Tom , if it rams cats and dogs j ou shall go ” 
As a mere infant, his knowledge, and liis power of work- 
ing it up into literary form, were equally extraordinarj 
Compositions m prose and verse, histones, epics, odes, and 
hymns flowed with equal freedom, ami correctness in 
point of language, from lus facile pen lie was regsrded, 
as he well deserved to be, as a prodigy, not only by his 
parents, but by others srho might presumed to bo leas 
partial cntica Mis Hannah More, who m certain circles 
almost assumed the character of a female Dr Johnson, and 
director of taste, pronounced little Macaulay’s hymns 
“ quite extraordinary for such a baby'* The wise mother 
treasured these things in her heart, hut carefully shielded 
her child from the comipting influences of early flattery 
“You will believe,” she writis, “that we neier opiwir 
to regard anj’tbing he dors as anjthuig more than a 
schoolboy’s amusement ” Genuine maternal tenderness, 
without a trace of weak indulgence, seems to have 
marked this excellent woman’a treatment of her children. 
AVben once he fell ill at school, she came and nursed 
him with such affection that years afterwords he referred 
to the circumstance with vivid emotion — 

There is nothing 1 remember with so much pleasure a* the 
time when you nursed me at Aspeoden How tick and sleepless 
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and weak I was, lying in led, when I was told that you were 
come. How well I remember with what an ecstasy of joy I saw' 
that face approaching me. The sound of your voice, the touch 
of your hand, are present to me now, and will be, I trust in 
God, to my la.st hour. 

But many a devoted mother could watch by the sick-bed 
of her son for weeks without sleep, who would not have 
the courage to keep him up to a high standard of literary 
performance. IVhen he was not yet thirteen she wrote to 
him : — 

I know you write with great ease to yourself, and would rather 
write ten poems than prune one. All your pieces are much 
mended after a little reflection ; therefore, take your solitary 
walks and think over each separate thing. Spare no time or 
trouble, and render each piece as perfect as you can, and then 
leave the event without one anxious thought. I have always 
admired a saying of one of the old heathen philosophers ; when 
a friend was condoling with him that he so well deserved of the 
gods, and yet they did not shower their favours on him as on 
some others less worthy, he answered, “ I will continue to deserve 
well of them.” So do yon, my dearest. 

Deep, sober, clear-eyed love watched over Macaulay’s 
childhood. His mother lived long enough to see her son 
on the high road to honour and fame, and died almost 
immediately after he had made his first great .speech on 
the Eeform Bill in 1831. 

His father, Zachary, was a man cast in an heroic mould, 
who reproduced, one might surmise, the moral features of 
some stem old Scotch Covenanter among his ancestors, and 
never quite fitted into the age in which it was his lot to live. 
There was a latent faculty in him which, in spite of his 
long and laborious life, he was never able completely to 
unfold. A sUent, austere, earnest, patient, enduring man. 
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almo’t wholly mthout the gift of spcccli, and the power 
of uttenng the deep, involved thoaght that was in him — 
a man after Carlyle’s oivn heart, if he could hive seen 
anj'thmg good in an emancipator of negroes. A feel 
iiig of respect Ixinknng on reverence is evcited hy the 
little we know of Macaulaj’s father— his piety, his real, his 
self-sacnOce to the cause to which he devoted his mmd, 
liodj, and estate , even the gloom and moroseness of lus 
latter jears, all point to a character of hner fibre and 
loftier strain, many might ho disposed to think, than that 
of liH elmiucnt and hnlliant son. Tlierc are parallel ca«e3 
on rcconl of men endowed with overabundance of thought 
and feeling, for which they never find .adequate expression, 
who have Imd tons in who«e case the ppcIJ which sealml 
their own lips to eilcncc u broken — sons who con find 
ready utterance for the burden of thought which hy im- 
prisoned in their sires, partly because they were not 
orer/iill, is their fathers were Diderot was such a c.aso 
He always said that he was not to he compare<l to his 
father, the cutler of Langres , and declareil he was never so 
pleased in his life a.s when a fellow-lAwmsman said to him, 
“ Ah, JL Diderot, j ou arc a very famous man, but you 
will never be half the man your father was" Carlyle 
always spoke of his father in similar language 31ut the 
closest analogy to tie two ItlDcanlays is that of the two 
Jlirabeaus, tlic crabbed, old ** fnend of man," and the 
erratic genius, the orator GabncUe Ifonore It is certamlj 
“a likeness in unlikcness” of no common kind, and 
nothing can Iw more dissimilar tlian the twp pairs of men , 
l«lt the similarity of relation of elder to younger m the 
two cases is all the more remarkable 

In this grave, well-ordered home Macaulay passed a 
happy childhood. He bad three brothers and five sisters, 
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all his juniors, and for them he always felt a fraternal 
affection which bordered on a passion. His trials, as 
already implied, commenced when he had to leave his 
hooks, his parents, and his playmates for a distant school 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. Time never seems 
to have completely assuaged his home-sickness ; and his 
letters to his mother express in a style of precocious 
maturity, the artless yearnings and affectionate grief of a 
child. hTothing more dutiful, tender, and intelligent, can 
well be conceived. His second half-year seems to have 
been even more painful to bear than the first ; his bio- 
grapher, ^vill not print the letter he wwote immediately after 
his return to school at the end of the summer holidays — 
it would be “ too cruel.” This is the second — written two 
months before ho had ended his thirteenth year ; — 

Shelford, August 14, 1813. 

5Iy DEAii 5IaSi», — I must confess that I have been a little 
disappointed at not leceiving a letter from home to-day. I hope, 
however, for one to-morrow. My spirits are far more depiessed 
by leaving home than they were last half-year. Everything 
brings home to my recollection. Everything I read, or see, or 
hear brings it to my mind. You told me I should he happy 
when I once came here, hut not an hour passes in which I do not 
.shed tears at thinking of home. Every hope, however unlikely 
to be realized, affords me some small consolation. The 
morning on which I went, you told me that possibly I might 
come home before the holidays. If yon can confirm tliat hope, 
believe me when I assure you there is nothing which I would 
not give for one instant’s sight of home. Tell me m your next, 
expressly, if you can, whether or no there is any likelihood of my 
coming home before the holidays. If I could gain Papa’s leave, 
I should select my birthday, October 2-5, as the time which I 
should wish to spend at that home which absence renders still 
dearer to me. I think I set* you sitting by Papa just after his 
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dinner, reading mj letter, and taming to bim with an inquii- 
tire glance at the end of the paragraph I thlnL, too, that I 
ree bia expressire ahake of the head at it 0, may I be ms* 
tiken’ Yon cannot conceirewhat an alteration a faronrahle 
answer wonld prodnce on me Ifyoor approbation of my request 
depends upon my advancing in study, I will work like a cart* 
horse If you should refnae it, you will depnre me of the most 
pleasing illusion which I ever experienced in my life Pray do 
not fail to write speedily —Your dutiful and sflettionAte son, 

T B MlCAULlT 

The urgent and p,ithcttc appeal was not successful Tho 
stern father did ^hakn hia head as the boy had feared, 
and the “ pleasing illusion ” was not realized 
His school, though a pniato one, was of a superior kind 
Thore he laid the foundation of his future schobrsliip 
But what surprises most, u that m the midst of tho usually 
engrossing occupation of t diligent schoolboy, with his 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, he found time to gratify 
that insatiable thirst for Kuropean Iiteratuie which he 
retained through life Before he was fifteen wo find him 
recommending Ins mother to read Boccaccio, at least in 
Uryden'e metrical Tcrsion, and weighing him ngiiust 
Chaucer, to whom he "infinitely prefers him" Tins 
shows, at any rate, that no Ihintanic suneillanco diiettt*! 
his choice of Ixioks ITic fault seems to has e been rather 
the other waj, and ho enjoyed an excess of liberty, in 
being allowed to indulge almost without restraint las 
strong partiality for the lighter and nioro attractive 
forms of literature, to tho neglect of austcrer studies 
Poetry and prose fiction remained through life Jlacaulay’s 
favourite reading And there is no evidence that ho at 
any time was ever submitted hy his teachers or himself, to 
u mental discipline of a moio hracing kind. Hu father 
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apparently considered that the formation of his son’s mind, 
■was no part of his duty. Engrossed in his crusade against 
slavery, in which cause “ he laboured as men labour for 
the honours of a profession, or for the subsistence of their 
children,” he left the mental training of young hlacaulay 
to hired teachers — except in one particular, which will be 
readdy divined. The principles of evangelical religion 
were inculcated with more zeal and persistence than 
discretion. It is the ever-recurring error of old and 
serious minds, to think that the loftier idews of life and 
duty, the moral beliefs which they themselves, in the 
course of years, after a long experience, perhaps of a very 
different code of ethics, have acquired, can be transplanted 
by precept, full-grown and vigorous, into the minds of the 
young. The man of fifty, forgetting his own youth, or 
remembering it only with horror, wshes his son to think 
and feel and act as he does himself. He should wish 
him the languid pulse and failing vigour of decay at the 
same time. In any case, the attempt to impart "vital 
religion” to Macaulay signally failed, and possibly was 
the indirect cause of the markedly unspiritual tone of his 
•writings, and of his resolute silence on questions of ulti- 
mate beliefs. The son’s taste for poetry, noveh, and 
“ worldly literature ” produced a suspicious querulousness 
in the elder Macaulay, which cannot easily be excused. 
He listened with a too indulgent ear to vague complaints 
against his son’s carriage and conversation, demanding 
answers to the anonymous accusations, in a tone little 
calculated to inspire sympathy. It says very much for 
Macaulay’s sweetne.ss of character, that he was never soured 
or estranged from his father by this injudicious treatment. 
On the contrary, he remained a loyal and dutiful son, under 
trials, as we shall see, of no common severity. 
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Jn October, 1818, bo iient ns a commoner to Tniiity 
College, Cambridge Xeithcr his taste, nor his acquire- 
ments were fitted to win him distinftion m the spicnl 
studie.s of the plate In his Iwyhood he had shown a 
transient liking for mathematics, but this hail giieii way 
to an intense repugnance for esoct science "I can scarcely 
bear,” he sajs in a letter to his mother, “tosrrite on mathe- 
matics, or mathematicians Oh I for wonU to express my 
atximination of that science, if a name sacred to the useful 
and embclhsliing arts may be applied to the perception and 
recollection of certam properties in iiumhers and figures. 
Oh ' that I liad to Icam a.strology, demonology, or school 
diMnity Oh to change Oim for Isw ” JIis ind»n* 
tion was wholly for btcriturc Unfortunatclj according 
to the regulations then in force a minimum of lioni^urs 
in mathematics was an indispensable condition for com- 
pctiag for the Clu.accUot'a medaU— the te&t of classical 
proficiency before the institution of the classical Inpos 
Macaulay failed oicnto obtsm the lowest pheo among 
the Junior Optunes, and was, what is called in UnlTe^ 
Bity parlance, gulphetl But he won the pnse for Latin 
declamation, he twice gamed the Chancellor’s medals for 
English verse, and by winning a Craven Bcholarsldp ho 
sufEciently proved his classical attainments, "WJiy he wxs 
not sent to Oxford, as it eeems ho irould have preferred* 
docs not appear Probably religious scruples on his 
father's part had something to do xnth the choice of o 
Uiincrsity Otherwise, Oxfotd irould liave appeared to 
offer obvious advantages to a young man with his licnt 
His disproportionate jartiahty for the lighter sides of 
literature met with no corrective nt Cambridge As he 
could not assimilitc the mathematical iraining, lie pme- 
ticailly gut very little 'Ih* orators, and histori ms, 
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read wth a view chiefly to tlieir language, formed a very 
imperfect discipline for a mind in which fancy and imagi- 
nation rather needed the curb than the spur. A course 
of what at Oxford is technically called “ science,” even as 
then understood, would have been an invaluable gjunnastic 
for ^Macaulay, and would have strengthened faculties in 
his mind, which as a matter of fact never received adequate 
culture. %Ve shall have repeated occasion in subsequent 
chapters to notice his want of philosophic grasp, his dread 
and dislike of arduous speculation, his deficient courage 
in facing intellectual problems. It ,is not probable that 
any education would have made liim a deep and rdgorous 
thinker ; but we can hardly doubt that a more austere 
training would at least have preserved him from some of 
the errors into which he habitually fell. 

As it was, not Cambridge studies but Cambridge society 
left a mark on his mind. Genial and frank, and with an 
unlimited passion and talent for talk, he made troops of 
friends, and before he left the University had acquired a 
reputation as one of the best conversationists of the day. 
He met Ms equals in the Coleridges, Hyde and Charles 
ViUiers, Eomilly, Praed, and in one case his superior in 
verbal dialectics, Charles Austin, of whom Mill in one 
Sentence has draum such a powerfid sketch: “The im- 
pression which he gave was that of boundless strength, 
together rvith talents which, combined with such apparent 
force of will and character, seemed capable of dominating 
the world.” Of their wit combats a story is told, which 
slightly savours of mytbus, how at Bowood the two Can- 
tabs got engaged in a discussion at breakfast, and such 
was the splendour and copiousness of their talk, that the 
whole company in the house, “ ladies, artists, politicians, 
dinuTs-out,” listened entranced till it was time to dress for 
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dinner It la needlcRs to say that Jlacanlay shone among 
the brightest m the Union Debating Society Thus those 
famltics which were naturally strong were made stronger, 
those which were natarally weak receired little or no 
ctercLse 

After literature, Macaulay’s strongest taste was for poli- 
ticp Ills father’s house at Clapham was a common meet^ 
ing-gTound for politicians engaged in the agitation against 
slavery, and when jetaljoy ho liad learned to take an 
interest m puhhc aflairs In the free atmosphere of 
undci^duate discussion, such an interest is the last 
which IS allowed to he ilormant, and Macaulay soon 
If came a strenuous jiolitician Dim occmwl his single 
change of opinions throughout hf& Ho went up to Cam* 
bridge a Tory , Charles Austin soon made him a ■^Vhlg, or 
something more , and before his first >ear of residence at 
Cambndgo wa« over, he had to defend lumself ogaiast the 
exaggerated reports of some talebearer who had alarmed 
his parents He protests that he is not a “ son of anarchy 
and confusion,” as his mother had been led to believe The 
I>aTiiculsr charge seems to have been that ho luid lieen 
“initiated into democraticat iwTcicties” in the UnirersiO, 
and that he Jiad spoken of the so-called Manchester mas- 
saerc in terms of strong indignation. It would have said 
little for his generosity and public epint if he Iiad not 

It IS not easy for us now to realize the condition of 
England m Macaulay’s youth. Though so little remote 
m point of time, and though still remembered by old men 
who are yet among us, the state of public afTairi b< tween 
the peace of 1815 and the passing of the Itcform Hill was 
so unlike anything to which we arc accastomeil, that a 
certain effort is requirwl to make it present to the mind. 
It IS not easy to lonceiie a state of things in which the 
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countiy was covered by an army of “ common inionneTS,” 
whose bnsiness it was to denounce the non-payment of 
taxes, and share with the fisc the onerous fines imposed, 
often without a shadow of justice, — in which marauders 
roamed at night under the command of “ General Lndd,” 
and terrorized whole cormties, — when the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and “ in Suffolk, nightly, fires of in- 
cendiai-ies began to blaze in everj' district,” — when mobs 
of labourers assembled with flags bearing the motto 
“Bread or Blood,” and riots occurred in London, Not- 
tingham, Leicester, and Derby, culminating in the massacre 
at Manchester, — when at last the famous Six Acts were 
passed, which suiTcndered the liberties of Engh'shmen 
into the hands of the Government. “The old spirit of 
liberty would appear to have departed from England, 
when public meetings could not be held without the 
licence of magistrates, when private houses might bo 
searched for arms, when a person convicted a second 
time of publishing a libel — that is, a criticism on the 
Govenunent — “ might be transported beyond the seas.” 
Macaulay had been a year at College when the Six Acts 
were passed, (Dec. 1819.) 

Nothing could be more characteristic than the way in 
which Macaulay kept his head in this semi-revolutionarj- 
condition of public affaire, A man of strong passions 
would, inevitably, have taken an extreme side — either for 
reaction, or reform. Civil society seemed threatened by 
the anarchists ; civil Kberty seemed equally threatened 
by the Government. Either extreme Tor)' or extreme 
Badical opinions would appear to have been the only 
choice for an ardent young spirit — and the latter the more 
suitable to the impetuosity of youth and genius. Macaiday 
* Knight’s History of England, vol. viii. cap. 4. 
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took his stand, with the premature prudence nnd wi«ilom 
of a veteran, on the judicious compromi^ of stiund 
principles lie was zealous for reform, hut never was 
touched by a breath of revolutionary fervour Tlie 
founding coUwion of OW and Ifeir pnnctples of Govem- 
mfnt did not set him on fire either with fear or inth 
liope Tlic menacing invasions on the old sjstelii of 
Cliurch and State, which had wrecked the happiness of 
the last years of llurkc — which now disturW the lest 
of such men as Southey, Colendgc, ^Vordswortli — filled 
him with no dismaj But he was as little caught up 
by visions of a new dawn— of a future “ all the brighter 
tlwt the post Was base" In th© heyday of jouth and 
spirits and talent, he took his side with the old and 
pructical '^Vhlgs, who were well on their guard ngunst 
“ too mneh real,” but who saw tlicir way to such reforms 
as could he realired in the conditions of the tune 
He was a AVhig by necessity of nature, hy talmne*s of 
passion, combined mth superlative common sense 

He did not get a Fellowship till his tlunl and last trial, 
in 1824 He had then already begun to make a nime in 
literature As a Junior Bachelor he competed for the 
Greaves historical prize— “On the Conduct alnl Character 
of AViHisin the Think” The essay is still m existcnn, 
tliough only the Imefest fragments of it have ken ptik 
hshed, which are intcresling on more groumls than one 
Kot only la the suhiect the same as that which occupied 
80 many years of his later life, but thf style is already 
his famous stylo m all essential features There is no 
mistaking this — 

Levti XlV Was not a great general II« wm not a gnsit 
l^slator Bat he was la ob# setise of the vrord a gn-ai King 
Ife was jjerfect innster of all the tnyatent^ of the science of 
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royalty— of the arts which at once extend power and conciliate 
popularity, which most advantageously display the merits and 
most dexterously conceal the deficiencies of a sovereign. 

This essay shows that his style was quite natural, and 
unaffected. Wliatever may he thought of Macaulay’s style 
hy the present race of critics, no one will deny that it was 
original, and has left a mark on our literature, like aU 
original st3’les which give an impression of novelty on 
their first appearance : it was, we see, his spontaneous 
mode of utterance. The true prose writer, equally with 
the true poet, is bom, not made. 

More important were his contributions to Elnight’s 
Quarterly Magazine. Spirited verse, prose, fiction, and 
criticism on poets, were his first efforts in literature, and 
prove sufficiently, if proof were wanted, in what direction 
his calling lay. Two battle-pieces in metre, Ivry and 
Nasehy, styi live bj' reason of their vigour and animation, 
and are little, if at all, inferior to his later productions 
in verse. The Fragments^ of a Homan Tale, and the 
Scenes from the Athenian Revels, are so sparkling and 
vivacious, and show such a natural turn for a dialogue 
and dramatic mise en scene, that it says a great deal for 
Macaulay’s good sense and literary conscientiousness that 
he remained content with this first success, and did not 
continue to work a vein which would have brought him 
prompt, if ephemeral, popularity. There can be little 
doubt that he could have equalled, or surpassed, most 
historical novelists who have written since Scott. But he 
had too genuine a love of history not to be conscious of 
the essential hoUowness and imreality of the historical 
novel, and he never meddled with it again. Of the two 
criticisms on Dante and Petrarch, the first is nearly as 
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good as anything JIacaoUy ever wrote in that stjle 
(which, to be sure, is not saying much, os he was almost 
incapable of analyzing and exhibiting the beauties m the 
great creative works which he admired so much) , but its 
generous enthusiasm and real for the great Florentine, 
and indeed, for Italian literature generally, are really 
touching, and produce an effect on the mmd not usually 
produced by his cnticisma 

But bj far the most notenoithy of Ins contributions 
to Knight’a Magasinf was the Conversation beticem Mr, 
Abraham CotrUy and Mr John Milton, touehiny the greqt 
Cml Tl’ar "We are told that it was lus own decided 
faiounte among hia earlier efforts in literature, and most 
comet was his judgment The introduction to the 
dialogue, for simplicity and grace is worthy of Plato •— 

•• Jtcbsnced in the warm and beealiful spnag of theyear ItKU, 
a little before the eaddeat aanmer that ever Xondoniaw,*' begins 
the narrator, " that I went to the Bowling Green at Pierndilly, 
whither at that time the beet gentry made continnal resort 
There I met Mr Cowley, who had lately left Bormelms. 

I entreated him to dine with me at my lodging in the Temple, 
which he most conrteoasTy promieed And that so emioent a 
gueet might not lack better entertainment than cooks or Tintners 
can proride, I seat to the hoow of 3fr John ^IiKon. in the 
Artillery Walk, to beg that he wtKild also be my guest, foe f 
hoped that they would think tbemselres rather united by their 
common art than divided by their different factions And so, 
indeed, it proved For while we sat at table they talked freely 
of men and things, as well andentaa modem, with much cinlity 
Nay, Mr Milton, who Kldom tasted wine, both because of his 
singular temperance and because of his gout, did more than 
once pledge Mr Cowley, who was indeed bo hennit io diet 
At last, being heated. Jfr Milton begged that I would open the 
w ladows ‘ Nay,’ said I, * if yon desire fresh air and coolness. 
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what would hinder us, as the evening is fair, from sailing for an 
hour on the river ? ’ To this they both cheerfully consented j 
and forth we walked, Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. Milton 
between us to the Temple Stairs. There we took a boat, and 
thence we wei'e rowed up the river. 

“ The wind was pleasant, the evening fine ; the sky, the earth, 
and the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cowley and 1 
held our peace, and said nothing of the gay sights around us, 
lest wo should too feelingly remind Mr. Milton of his calamity, 
whereof he needed no monitor ; for soon he said sadly : ‘ Ah, 
Mr. Cowley, yon are a happy man. What would I now give 
but for one more look at the sun, and the waters, and the gardens 
of this fair city ! ’ ” 

There is reason to think that I^Iacaulay’s splendid 
literary faculty tvas seriously damaged hy his early 
entrance into the conflict of party politics, and that he 
never wholly recovered from its effect. It destroyed 
the tender hloom of his mind. As Jlr. Pattison has 
shown that even Milton, when he -turned from Comus 
and Lyeidas to write ferocious pamphlets for twenty 
years, “left behind him the golden age, and one half 
of his poetic genius,"’ so may we say of Macaulay, 
that when he turned from such work as this dialogue 
to parliamentary debate and the drstractions of office, 
he did an injury to his prose, which is none the less 
great and deplorable because it cannot be accurately 
measured. But let any one read this beautiful piece of 
majestic English, then any passage of the History or 
the Essays which he may like best, and say whether 
letters have not lost far more than politics have gained by 
Macaulay’s entrance into Parliament. The conduct of the 
whole dialogue is masterly. Both Milton and Cowley 
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sustain their parts witli admirable propriety. It is no 
shun fight in wliieh one of the interlocutors is a man of 
straw, set up only to lie knocked down. The most 
telling arguments on the Royalists’ side arc put into 
Conley’s mouth, and utanciated srith a force irhich cannot 
Lo aurpasseiL Abosc all, the splendour and nobility of 
tht diction are such as never visited Macaulay’s vigils 
again. Tlie piece is hnnlly ever referred to, and appears 
to be forgotten. Even his most loyal biographer and 
kinsman waxes cold and doubtful about it But it 
remain'", and will lie remembered, as a promise and pledge 
of literary power which adverse fate hindered Inm from 
fully redeeming 

Jfacaulay’s early success in literature did not improve 
his relations with his father On the contrary, he appears 
to have been chidden for everything ho wrote The 
ground of complaint wa.s not far to seek tbo Magazine in 
whicli he wrote was a worldly periodical, in which the 
interests of religion were neglected or offended. Tlie 
sympathies of most readers will lie so strongly in favour 
of the son, that we cannot do wrong in casting a look of 
forlorn commiseration on tho old Puntan, who felt, with 
in anguish perhaps never fully expresso*!, the conviction 
and the proof growing on him that Ins son’s heart was 
not a.s his heart, and that they were parting company 
as regards the deepest subjects more and more ^Hien 
Jfacaulay was a had at school his father had wntten to 
him “ I do long and pray most earnestly that the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spint may l»c substitute"! for 
vehemence and self-confidence" Tlie good m-an’s hopes 
and prayers had not been realizetl, nor was his treatment 
of his son such that their realization could l>e expected 
But the sense of void and inner bereavement would be 
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none tlie less bitter and strange even if the faults of treat- 
ment were perceived when it was too late to rectify them, 
and of this feeling on the fathei-'s part there is no erddence. 
Li any case, on no occasion in life did Macaulay show the 
generosity and tenderness of his nature more admirably 
than ui these seasons of trial and failing sjoupathy with 
])is father. Troubles ndthout were added to troubles 
witliin. MTien ho went to Cambridge his father seemed 
in prosperous fortune which bordered on affluence. It was 
underetood that ho was to be “ made in a modest way an 
elde.st son.” But a great change had come over Zachary 
Jfacaulay’s neglected business. The firm wanted a com- 
petent head. The elder partner gave his mind, his time, 
and his energy to the agitation against the slave-trade. 
The junior partner, Babington, was not a man to sup- 
ply his place. Like Cobden many years afterwards, the 
elder Macaulay’’ neglected bis private affairs for public 
interests, and he quietly slid domi the road which leads 
to commercial ruin. Then the son showed the sterling 
stuff of which he was made. He received the first Ul- 
news at Cambridge ivith “a frolick welcome " of courage 
and filial devotion. “ He w’as firmly prepared,” he said, 
“to encounter the worst with fortitude, and to do his 
utmost to retrieve it by exertion.” A promise kept to 
the letter and to the spirit. Hot only did he, with the 
help of his brother Henry, pay off ultimately his fathers 
debts, but he became a second father to his brothers and 
sisters. 

He quietly took up the burden which his father was unable 
to bear; and before many yeais had elapsed the fortunes of 
all for whose welfare he considered himself responsible tvere 
abundantly secured. In the course of the efforts which he 
expended on the accomplishment of this result, he unlearned the 

C 
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rery notion of framing hw metliodof life with a view to 1u4 own 
pleasure , and such was bia high and simple nature that it may 
well be doubted whether it ever erossed his mind that to live 
wholly fuT others was a sacrifice at all * 

This was much, and uierpressihly noble , but even this 
waa not all Not only did Macaulay not give a thought 
to Ins own frustrated hopes and prospects , not only did 
lie, a young man, shoulder the burden of a family two 
generations deep, but he did it with the sunniest radiance, 
as if not a care rankled in hu> heart Ills sister, Lady 
Trevelyan, says that those who did not know him then 
" never knew him m his most brilliant, nitty, and fertile 
vein." He was life and sunshine to young and old m the 
sombre house in Great Ormond Street, where the forlorn 
old father like a blighted oak kogered on m leafless decay, 
reading one long sermon to his family on Sunday afternoons 
and another long sermon on Sunday evenings-— “where 
Sunday walking for walking’s sake was never allowed, and 
even going to a distant church waa discouragf^” Tltnugh 
this Puntanic gloom Macaulay shot like a sunbeam, and 
turned it into a fairy scene of innocent laughter and 
mirth Against Macaulay the author severe things, anil as 
just as severe, may be said , but as to his conduct 
in his own home— as a son, as a brother, and an uncle 
— it IS only the barest justice to say that he appears to 
have touched the furthest verge of human virtue, sweet- 
ness, and generosity His thinking was often, if not 
generally, pitched in what we must call a low key, but Ins 
action might put tho very saints to shame Hu reversed 
a practice too common among men of genius, who are often 
careful to display all their shining and attractive unalities 

* Trevtlyan, t«L i cap 3 
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to the outside ■n'orld, and keep for home consumption their 
meanness, selfishness, and ill-temper. Macaulaj struck no 
heroic attitude of benevolence, magnanimitj', and aspira- 
tion before the tvorld — rather the opposite; but in the 
circle of his home affections he practised those virtues 
ivithout letting his right hand know what was done by 
his left. 

He was called to the bar in 1826, and went more than 
once on the Northem Circuit. But he did not take kindly 
to the law, got little or no practice, and soon renoimced 
all serious thoughts of the legal profession, even if he ever 
entertained any. He had, indeed, in the mean time found 
something a great deal better to do. In October, 1824, 
writing to his father, he said, “ When I see you in London 
I will mention to you a piece of secret history,” which he 
conceals for the moment. This referred to an invitation 
to Tmte for the Edinburgh Revieto ; and in the follow- 
ing August, 1825, appeared an article on Milton, which at 
once arrested the attention of the public, and convinced 
the shrewder judges that a new force had arisen in litera- 
ture. The success was splendid and decisive, and produced 
a great peal of fame. He foUo'ived it up ■with rapid 
energy, and with his single hand gave a new life to the 
Edinburgh Review. He was already distinguished even 
in the select circle of promising young men. In 1828 Lord 
Lyndhurst made him a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. In 
1830 his articles on Mill had so struck Lord Lansdowne 
that he offered him, though quite a stranger, a seat in 
Parliament for the borough of Caine. 

He was now thirty years old. He was a finished 
classical scholar, and a master of English and Italian lite- 
rature. Erench literature he no doubt knew well, but not 
with the same intimacy and sympathy. Of English his- 
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torj he already possessed the aeventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with rare accuracy and grasp And of all his- 
tory, ancient or modem, he probably had a coinpotent 
command On the other hand, his want of philosophical 
training does not appear to have been corrected by 8ub9<x. 
quent studies of a severer kind All liigher 8i>ecuL»tion 
seems to have been antipathetic to him Ha spoke with 
respect of Ceotbam, but tliero la no evidence that be ever 
aanmiLited Bentham's doctrines He ailmtrcd Coleridge’s 
poetry, but bo didnot meddlewith his philosophy— which 
certainly was not very much, hut still it was the best repre- 
sentative of epoculatjve thought in Hngland, and full of 
attraction to ardent young imnds In after-years, wlien 
Macaulay ventured to handle religious and philosophical 
subjects of a certain depth, this defect m hia education 
mado itself felt very pUnily But for tlie present, and for 
some time after, it was not perceived Ho was abundantly 
well prepared by natural acuteness and wide reading to 
make more than a creditable figure aimd the loose talk 
and looser thinking which nro the ordinary staple of 
politics, and to politics he had now come in earnest 
Entering Parliament a few months before the death of 
George IV , he was just in tune to witness the great battle 
of Ileform fought out from Iwgumuig to end , to take, 
indeed, a conspicuous and hooourablo share in the cam 
paign and final victory His first speech on the Kefurm 
Bill placed him m the first rank, of orators, if not of 
debaters The Speaker sent for him, and “ told him that 
m all bis prolonged experience he Lad never seen the Houre 
in such a state of excitement ” * Sir Bobert Ptfel paid 
him a most handsome comphtnent ; and another member 
was hianl to say that ho Lad not beard such speaking smea 
‘ vol L, cap 4 
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Fox. Tliere can, indeed, be no doubt about the impressive- 
ness and weight of Macaulay’s speaking. “ Whenever he 
rose to speak,” saj's !Mr. Gladstone, who sat with him in 
Parliament nearly from the first, “ it was a summons like 
a trumpet-call to fill the benches.” It may well be ques- 
tioned whether Macarday was so well endowed for any 
career as that of a great orator. The rapidity of speech 
suited the impetuosity of his genius far better than the 
slow labour of composition. He has the true Demosthenic 
rush in wliich argument becomes incandescent wth 
passion. To read his speeches by themselves, isolated 
from the debate in which they were delivered, is to do 
them injustice. It is only when we read them in jB'an- 
sard or other contemporary reports, that we see how far 
higher was their plane of thought than that of the best 
speaking to which they were opposed, or even to that on 
his own side. It is not going too far to say that he 
places the question on loftier grounds of state policy than 
any of his colleagues. In his fourth speech on the Eeform 
EiU, brushing away with disdain the minuter sophistries 
and special pleading of his opponents, he tells them that 
the Bill must be carried or the country will be ruined — 
that it win be carried whatever they do, but carried by 
revolution and civil war. “ You may make the change 
tedious, you may make it violent^ you may — God in his 
mercy forbid — you may make it bloody, but avert it you 
cannot.” Even if it were a bad bill, it should be passed, as 
the less of two evils, compared to rvithholding it. Dien 
he throws those harpoons of pointed epigram, which are 
rarely at the command of orators who are not also writers, 
and which are as ivise and true as they are sharp ; 

tVhat then, it is said, would yon legislate in haste ? Would 
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}ou legislate in times of great excitement concerning mittens 
of *nch deep concern ? Yes, sir, I would , and if any bad con* 
eeqnences should follow from the haste and excitement, let tbo<e 
be answerable wbo, when there was no seed of baste, wbes 
there existed no excitement, refused to listen to any projert of 
reform, nay, made it an argument against reform that the 
public mind was not excised I allow that basty 

lion IS an evil But rtformert are eomjielled to le^tilate J\ist 
just hecause htjoi* viiU aot tegulate early nefonnm arc 
compelled to legislate m times of excitement, because bigots will 
not legislate in times of tranquilhty 

Nothing shows more clearly the unpressjon made by 
this magnificent speech Ilian the pams taken by the Oppo- 
sition to answer it Croker, who rose immediately ^fur 
hlacaula> eat down, devoted a two hours’ speech exclusively 
tij aiwwenng iuot , ttad Ccokec was one of the sljUet 
debaters of his party All the best men on that side 
followed the same line, feeling that JIacaulay was r^allj 
the formidable man Sir Kobert Inglis, Sir Charles 
■\Vetherell, Praed, and, finally, the Ajax of the Tones, g,r 
Robert Peel himself, singled out the “honourable and 
learned member ” for Caine, as llie foeman most worthy 
of tbcir steel No compliment could surpaas this 

From the time he entered Parliament till nearly four 
5 oars afterwards, when he aaded for Indn, Ifacauliy’s 
life was one of strenuous and ince&sant labour, eu<*li as 
has been hardly ever surpassed in the lives of the busiest 
men Besides his Parliamentary duties he hail official 
work — first as Commissioner, and then as Secretary, to the 
Board of Control; and in conseijucnce of the frequent 
indisposition of las chief, Jlr Charles Grant, the whole 
labour of the office often devolved upon him He was 
one of the lions of Bondon Society, and a constant guest 
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at Holland House — the imperious mistress of which 
scolded, flattered, and caressed him wth a patronizing 
condescension, that would not har-e been to every per- 
son’s taste. He was on intimate terms nuth Eogers, 
^loore, Campbell, Luttrel, and the other wits of the daj", 
and he more than held his own as a talker and a wit, 
And all this time he was writing those articles for the 
Edinburgh, Review, which perhaps are often unwittingly 
assumed to have been his main occupation. The3' weie 
in tmth struck off in hastily' snatched moments of leisure, 
saved unth a miserly' thrift from publie and official work, 
by' rising at five and writing till breakfast. Thirteen 
articles, from the Essay on RobeH Montgomery to the 
first Essay on Lord Chatham inclusive, were ■n'ritten 
amidst these adverse conditions. We are bound in com- 
mon equity to remember this fact, when inclined to find 
fault irith either the matter or the manner of Macaulay’s 
Essays. They were not the meditated compositions of a 
student wooing his muse in solitude and repose, crooning 
over his style and maturing his thought ; but the rapid 
effusions of a man immersed in business, contesting popu- 
lous boroughs, sitting up half the night in Parliament, 
passing estimates connected with his office, and making 
speeches on la haute politigiie to the Commons of Eng- 
land. Mr. Gladstone, who remembers the splendour of 
his early fame, does justice to the “ immense distinction ” 
which Macaulay had attained long before middle life, and 
justly remarks that, except the second Pitt and Lord 
Byron, no Englishman had ever won, at so early an age, 
such ivide and honourable renown. 

And behind this renown, imknoivn to the world, but 
more honourable than the renown itself, were facts which 
must for ever embalm Macaulay’s memory with a fragrance 
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of loft) and un';tlfi'<li \nia«» Tljc Whig Goummeiit, In iit 
on economj, brought in a loll to reform the liinVniptcy 
jurisdietjon He \otetl for tJje mci^ore, though it sup 
{iresscd lus Commissioneislup, and left him pcnniles,? , for 
.it about the timf* his Trinity fellowship aUo expired, lie 
wa-s reduced to such straits that he ww forced to sell the 
gold medals he had non at Cambridge, and, as be aaid 
at a later date, lie did not Xnow where f o turn for a rooricJ 
of bread. Tina did not lost long, and las .appointment to 
the Eoartl of Control, placed him in rehitiTC comfort r>nt 
presently a new difficulty aro«< Tlio GoTcmment intro- 
duced their iShitPr I’lU , which, though a libera! proposal, 
did not •’atjsfy the fanatics of the abolitionist jnTi}, among 
whom Zachar) ^La&aulay stood in tlie first ranh His son 
made up his mind m a moment Ifc declareil to las 
colleagues and hts chiefs that he could not go counter 
to his father '‘Ifc liaa devoted hus wliole life to the 
question , and I cannot gneve him by giving way, when 
ho wishes me to stand firm ” Ifc placed his resignation 
in the hands of Lonl Althorp, and freely cnticued as an 
independent member the mcasun* of his own Govern* 
ment JIc told his leader tlwt he did not expect such 
insubordination to be oicrloohc*!, and tliat if he were n 
Minister he would not allow it Such noble independence 
Imd its reward. lie wrote to his si’tcr Hannah “ I have 
rcsigne<l mj oQice, and my resignation lias been refused 
I have spolten and voted agaiast the Mmistry under 
which I hold roy place. . I am as gcxsl friends with 
the 3Iimstcrs as eicr” Well might Sydney Smith say, 
that Jlaasulay was lucoriuptible 

Stfll the res angtmta domt ocas pressing Innl upon — not 
80 much himself as hts famiU, of whidi h« wa« now the 
roam support With Ins ofBrial salary, ami with what 
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lie earned by writing for tlie Edinburgh— v^hioh, by the 
way, never seems to liave exceeded two hundred pounds 
per annum — he was beyond the pressure of immediate 
want. If he had been out of office and at leisure, he, no 
doubt, would have gained far more by his pen. But, as he 
pointedly put it, he was resolved to ^^^te only because his 
mind was full — not because his pockets were empty. He 
accepted the post of legal adviser to the Supreme Council 
of India, from which he was sure to return with some 
twenty thousand pounds, saved out of his salary. In his 
position it is difficult, even judging after the event, to say 
that he could have acted more wisely and prudently than 
he did. But the sacrifice was great — and probably he 
knew it as well as any one, though with his usual cheery 
stoicism he said nothing about it. The exile from 
England, and even removal from English politics, were 
probably a gain. But the postponement of his monu- 
mental work in literature was a serious misfortune. The 
precious hours of health and vigour were speeding away, 
and the great work was not begun, nor near beginning. 
He sailed for Madras, Februarj" 15, 1834. 

He spent the time during his voyage in a very charac- 
teristic manner, by reading all the way. “ Except at 
meals,” he said, “ I hardly exchanged a word with any 
luunan being. I devoured Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
French, and English ; folios, quartos, octavos, duodeci- 
mos.” He always had an immoderate passion for reading, 
on which he never seems to have thought of putting the 
slightest restraint. TThen in India he rentes to his 
sister, Mrs. Cropper, saying that he would like nothing 
so well as to bur}' himself in some great library, and never 
pass a waking hour without a book before him. And as a 
matter of fact, except when engaged in business or com- 
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{•o^ition thi? seems to hdve Ijecn what he actually duL 
He walked a>x)ut London, roadm", he roamed through 
the lanes of Surrey, reading , and eren the new and sur- 
prising spectacle of the sea — so suggcstire of rcTene and 
brooding thought— could not seduce him from his books 
His appetite was so httn as to he almost unduscnminating 
He Wiis constantly reading wortldcas novels wliioli be 
dc-jjjisptl Once he is shocked liimse)/, and McJdjDJs »i 
his diarj “Why do I read auth tra-shl” One would 
almost say that liis mmd was natural!) vacant when left 
to itself, arid neciled the thoughts of others to fill up the 
void How other" ISO ore we to accoiuit for the follovnng 
extraordinary statement, under Im own hand t He was 
on a journey to Ireland — 

I read between Loodon and Daogor tbo hses of the emperon 
from llaximia to Carinus, luelcutre, in the AugosUn history. 

IVe sailed as sooa as we got ou oosrd 7 pat on my great 
coat and sate on deck dating the whole voyage A* I could not 
read, I used an excellent substitute for reading. I went through 
Paradicc Lott lO tny bead I could still repeat half of it. 
and that the best ball 

The complaint is that Macaulay’s writings lack medita- 
tion and thoughtfulness. Can it bo wondered at, when 
we see the way m which he passed his leisure hours. 
One would have supposed that an historian and states- 
inan, sailing for Ireland in the night on that Irish 
sea, would have lx on visited hy thoughts too full and 
hitter and mournful to have left him an> taste even for 
the splendours of Slilton’s veisc lie was al>out to write 
on Ireland and the battle of the Bnyne , and bo liad got 
up the subject with his usual care before starting Is « 
not ncTt to incredible that he could have thought of any- 
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thing else than that pathetic, miserable, humiliating story 
of the connexion between the two islands? And he 
knew that story better than most men. Yet it did not 
kindle his mind on such an occasion as this. There was 
a defect of deep sensibility in Macaulay — a want of moral 
draught and earnestness, which is characteristic of his 
writing and thinking. His acute intellect and nimble 
fancy are not paired unth an emotional endowment of 
corresponding weight and volume. His endless and 
aimless reading was the effect, not the cause, of this dis- 
position. While in India he read more classics in one year 
than a Cambridge undergraduate who was preparing to 
compete for the Chancellor’s medals.^ But this incessant 
reading was directed by no aim, to no purpose — was 
prompted by no idea on which he -wished to throw light, 
no thoughtful conception which needed to be verified and 
tested. Macaulay’s omnivorous reading is often referred 
to as if it were a title to honour ; it was far more of 
the nature of a defect. It is, by the way, a curious cir- 
cumstance, that while on the one hand we are always told 
of his extraordinarj' memory, insomuch that he only 
needed to read a passage even once casually, for it to be 

® “ I have cast up my reading accoimt, and brought it to the 
end of 1835. It inclndes December, 1834. During the last thiiteen, 
months I have read AEsohylus twice, Sophocles twice, Euripides 
once, Pindar twice, CalUmachns, Apollonius Hhodius, Quintus 
Calaber, Theocritus twice, Herodotus, Thucydides, almost all 
Xenophon’s -works, almost all Plato, Aristotle’s Politics, and a good 
deal of his Organon, besides dipping elsewhere in him, the whole 
of Plutarch’s Lives, about half of Lnoian, t-rfo or three hooka of 
Athentens, Plantus twice, Terence t-wice, Luoretins twice, Ca- 
tnllns, Tibnllns, Propertius, Lnoan, Statius, Silins Italions, Livy, 
■Velleins Paterculus, Sallust, CaJsar, and lastly Cicero. I have, 
indeed, still a little of Cicero left, but I sliall finish him in a few 
days. I am now deep in Aristophanes and Lucian.” 
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jmpresacnl on hti muni for e\era{icrward,<i, on tlie other we 
find that Ke rcail the eame o^er and over asatn, and 
that at very short mtenab In the reading account just 
given we see that he read scleral autliora twice m one 
jear Bat I liappen to possess a copy of Ljsiaa, which 
lielongcd to him, which shows that lie earned the practice 
math fartUtr lie had U\e excellent hahit of marhing m 
pencil the date of lus last pcniaat of an author, an<l m the 
l»ok referred to, it appears tliat ho read llic spefch 
Pro Cffde Eralnslhcnis tlirco tunes within a yeir, and 
five timos altogether , and with most of tho epceches 
it was the Rame, though that one appears to have 
Ixen his favountc In September and October, 1837, 
he appears to have read all Ljsias through twice over. 
>'ow what could be the meaning or the motne of these 
rtpf ated perusals t In the cose of a man w ith a wretched 
memory, who was aboot to undergo on examination, we 
could understand them. Bot Macoula/s memory ljor> 
dcred on the miraculou-s, end ho only rfsad to jilcase 
himself. It seems very strange that e serious man b1iou1<1 
thus dispose of his spate momenta. How dry the 
inward spring of meditation must have been to 
remotely allow of such an employment of time ! That a 
finished scholar however busy should now and then 
solace himself with a Greek play or a few l>ool.s of 
Ilomcr would only show that he hail kept open the 
windows of his mind, and had not suceunibed to the dn«tj 
drudgery of life But this waa not JIacauhy’s ca=e. 
He read with the ardour of a professor compiling a 
lexicon, without a profe««or'B object or valid motive 
He wanted a due *ei>«e of the relalne importance of 
books and studies. 

It Ijohoses a critic to be uutious in finding fault ailh 
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Macaulay, a<5 he generally will discover that before he has 
done blaming liim for one thing, he has to begin praising 
him warmly for another. His career in India is an 
instance in point. However excessive his taste for 
reading may have been, he never allowed that or any 
other private inclination to interfere with the practical 
work which lay before him. In Calcutta, as in London, 
he showed the same power of strenuous, miremitting 
labour, which never seemed to know satiety or fatigue. 
Besides his official duties as Member of Council, he at 
once assumed, voluntarily and gratuitously, an enormous 
addition to his burden of work by becoming chairman of 
two important conimittees : the Committee of Public 
Instruction and the committee appointed to draw up the 
new codes — the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. He rarely failed to arrogate to himself the lion’s 
share of any hard work ■within his reach. But on this 
occasion, owing to the frequent illness of his colleagues, 
he had at times to imdertako the greater part of the task 
himself. The Penal Code and the notes appended to it 
are perhaps one of his most durable titles to fame. On 
such a subject I can have no opinion ; but this is the 
way in which Mr. Justice Stephen speaks of it : — 

I/ord Macaulay’s great work was too daring and original to be 
accepted at once. It was a draft when he left India in 1838. 
The draft . . . and the revision (by Sir Barnes Peacock) are 
both eminently creditable to tbeir authors, and the result of their 
successive efforts has been to reproduce in a concise and even 

beautiful form the spirit of the law of England The 

point which always has surprised me most in connexion with 
the Penal Code is, that it proves that Lord Macaulay must have 
had a knowledge of English criminal law which, considering 
how little he had practised it, may fairly be called extraordi- 
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nary lie ma*t have possessed the gift of going at onco to tlic 
very root of the matter, and of sifting the com from the chaff, 
to a most nnnsnal degree, for hw draft gives the substance of the 
cnraiaa! law of England dawn to ita minute working detail*, m 
a compass which hy eompanson with the original may bo 
regarded as almost Indieroasly small The lodi in Penal Coda 
IS to the English cnimnal law whatamanufactnred article ready 
fur use IS to the materials oat of which it is made It is to the 
French Code P<?nal, and I may add the North German Code of 
isrt, what a finished picf«re »s to a elcetch It t* far eimpler 
and much better expressed than Livingstone's Code of Louisuna, 
and it* practical success has b ‘en complete The clearest proof 
of tbia la, that hardly any questions have arisen upon it which 
have had to be determined by the Courts, and that few and 
alight aroendmenta have had to bo made by the Legislature * 

• Treislyaiv, vol i cap 6 Macaulay’a labnnre on tbe Penal 
Code, the valne of which no one disputes, are loreetiinca spoken of 
IQ a way which isvolvea coosiderahio isjnstice to hit fellow^com* 
muaioneri, whoae important abate in tbe work is tacitly ignored 
The Penal Code, together with the Report eud Notes, are often 
referred to as if they were UscauKy'n exclnsire work For this 
nssumptioD there is no ground, end Macaulay himself never kid 
claim to anything of the kind When tbe illneaa of big colleagues 
deprived him temporarily of tbeir agsistaaee he satnrally men* 
tioned the fact in his familiar oonvspondence | bat this does cot 
justify the conclusion that he did all the work binuelf Smons 
as were the intcirnptioos cansedbythe fUness of the other com* 
jnissjoncrs, they were the eicipfum^ not the rule Before tbe 
rainy season of the year 1816 the Commission had been m full 
work for a whole year, and nothing is aaid as to sickness dunog 
all that time Moreover, even wlien enffenDg from bad bcaltli, 
Bir John hlaclecd msmtained on the subject of their joint labours 
daily commnnication with Macaulay, who submitted all he wrote 
to tbe criticism of his fnend, and repeated modifications of the 
Gnt draft were the result ’n»»beujgBO,it isnot easy to seethe 
equity of calling tbe Penal Code “ Macaulay’s great work,” as Sir 
James Stephen does, or why the Beport and Notes should appear 
in the Library edition of Macsnlay’a wnlings 
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On the Education Committee he rendered perhaps 
equal service, though it may not be so generally known. 
The members of the Board were evenly divided as to the 
character of the instruction to be given to the natives. 
Five were for continuing the old encouragement of 
Oriental learning, and five for the introduction of English 
literature and European science. It is hardly uecessary 
to say into which scale Macaulay threw his influence. 
The opinion of the Government was determined by an 
elaborate minute which he drew up on the subject, and 
Lord William Bentinck decided that “the great object of 
the British Government ought to he the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of 
India.” 

Macaulay was very unpopular with a portion of the 
English residents in Calcutta, chiefly it would seem in 
consequence of a useful reform which he helped to intro- 
duce, affecting the jurisdiction of the provincial courts of 
Bengal The change appeai-s to have been a wise one, 
and generally accepted as such. But it was unfavourable 
to certain interests in the capital, and these attacked 
Macaulay in the press with the most scurrilous and 
indecent virulence. The foulness of the abuse was such 
that he could not allow the papers to lie in his sister’s 
drawing-room. Cheat, swindler, charlatan, and t3Tant 
were only the milder epithets with which he was assailed, 
and a suggestion to Ijmch him made at a public meeting 
was received with raptiuous applause. He bore this dis- 
graceful vituperation wdth the most unruffled equanimity. 
He did more : he vigorously advocated and supported 
the freedom of the press at the very moment when it 
was attacking him with the most rancorous invective. 
Macaulay had in him a vein of genuine magnanimity. 
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llm pencnl of exilo in [ntlia drew to its close at tlie end 
of the year 1837 In the midst of his othcial work and 
roultifarioHS readme ho had wntten two articles for the 
K'hnhxtrgh leir, one on Slatkintosli’s Iltsli/nj of ihr 
Iletohihon , the other hia rather too famous kUsay on Iticon 
He mailo his plans for learning German on the voyage 
home “ People tell me that it is a hard language,” ho 
wrote to hia friend Ellis, “ hot I cannot ttsily bchevo 
that there is a language uhich I cannot master in four 
months by working ten lionrs a day ” IIo did leani 
German in the time prescribed, but except to nrul 
Goethe and Schiller and parts of Leasing, he never seems 
to have made much use of it However, hw object m 
going to India was non attained Ho had realized a 
modest fortune, but ample for his Rirnplo wants an<l 
tastes After an unusually long soyago he reached 
England in the middle of the year 1838 His father had 
died while he was ou the ocean. 

Within a few weeks lie had contributed to the RUn. 
Wrijh one of the best of his essays, that on Sit 

William Templf In October ho left England for a tour 
in Italy 

The first suit to Italy is always an epoch in the life of 
a cultivated mind Probahly few pilgnms to the classic land 
were ever better prepared than llncaulay by reading and 
turn of thought to rcccivo the i4nMiae fmpresafons of such 
a journey He was ef^ually capable of appreciating both 
the antiquities, the Pagan and the Ciiristian, of whicfi 
Italy 13 the guardian. Foitunatcly he kept a jouma) of his 
travels, from which a few extracts have been publiahol. 
Thev show llacaulay in hi3 most attractive and engaging 
mood. A want^of reverence for the men of genius of 
'past ages 18 not one of the sms which lies at Lis door. 
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On the contrary, after family affection it vras perhaps 
the strongest emotion of his mind. He now had an 
opportimity of indulging it such as he had never had 
before. Here are a few extracts from his journal : — 

Florence, November 9, 1838. — To the Church of Santa Croce 
— an ugly, mean outside, and not much to admire in the archi- 
tecture within ” (shade of Mr. Ruskin !), ‘‘hut consecrated by the 
dust of some of the greatest men that ever lived. It was to me 
what a first visit to Westminster Abbey would be to an Ame- 
rican. The first tomb that caught my eye as I entered was that 
of Michael Angelo. I was much moved, and still more so when, 
going forward, I saw the stately monument lately erected to 
Dante. The figure of the poet seemed to me fine, and finely 
placed, and the inscription very happy — his own words — the pro- 
clamation which resounds through the shades when Virgil 
returns 

Onorate raltissimo poeta. 

The two allegorical figures were not much to my taste. It is 
particularly absurd to represent Poetry weeping for Dante. . . . 
Yet I was very near shedding tears of a different kind as I looked 
at this magnificent monument, and thought of the sufferings of 
the great poet, and of bis incomparable genius, and of all the 
pleasure which I have derived from him, and of his death in exile, 
and of the late justice of posterity. I believe that very fen- 
people have ever had their minds more thoroughly penetrated 
with- the spirit of any great work than mine Is with that of the 
Divine Comedy. His execution I take to be far beyond that 
of any other artist who has operated on the imagination by 
means of words — 

O degli altri poeti onore e Inme 
Vagliami U lungo studio e ’1 grande amore 
Clio m’ han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 

I was proud to think that I had a right to apostrophize him 
thus. I went on, and next I came to the tomb of Alfieri. I 

D 
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p<isi!«(l Torwanl, and m another minute mj foot was on the crHTe 
of Slachiaveli 


At Home lie 13 almoet OTerpowered 

Norember 18 — On smrin^ thu aiorattig I walked straight 
from the hotel door to St Peter’c I wu so excited hj the esjiec> 
tition of what I was to eec that 1 could notice nothing else I 
w is quite nervoua The colonnade in front u noble — very, very 
noble , yet it disappointed me, and would hare done so had it 
been the portico of Paradise In I went I was for a niioate 
fairly stunned by the magoifieenio and harmony of the interior 
I never in my life saw, and nerer, 1 suppose, shall see again, any* 
thing so aatoDiahingly bedutifal I really could havecned with 
pleasure I rambled atioat for half an hour or more, paying 
little or no attention to details, hot enjoying the effect of the 
sublime whole 

In rambling back to the Fiaara di Spagna I found myKlf 
before the portico of the Pantheon I was u mneh struck and 
aifeeted as if I bad not known that there was such a building 
in Home There it was, the nork of the age of Aogiutus— the 
work of men who bred with Cicero and Cnsar, and Horace and 
Virgil 

lie never seems to have felt annoyed, as some have 
been, by the intermingling of Christian and Pagan Borne, 
and IS at a loss to say which interested him most He 
was already meditating hia essay on the history of the 
Popes, and throwing into hu iaye ry Awcienf Itcme flioso 
geographical and topographical touches which set his 
spinlcd stanzas ringing id the car of a trareUer m Homo 
at every tum- 

I then went to the river, to the spot where the old Pons Sub- 
licins stood, and looked about to ace how my Ifora/nrs agreed 
with the topography Pretty well, hat his house must be on 
3Ioant Palatine, for he could never see Mount Cirlias from 
the spot whore he fought 
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But like all active minds to whom hard work has 
become a habit, jMacaulaj’ soon grew weary of the idleness 
of travelling. He never went further south than Naples, 
and turned away from the Carapagna, leaving the delights 
of an Italian spring untasted, to seek his labour and his 
books at home. He reached London early in Februarj', 
1839, and fell to work with the eager appetite of a man 
who has had a long fast. In less than three weeks he 
had read and reviewed Hr. Gladstone’s book on Church 
and State. But he was not destined to enjo}' his leisure 
long. The expiring MTiig ilinistrj- of Lord Melbourne 
needed aU the support they could obtain : he was brought 
into Parliament as member for Edinburgh, and soon after 
admitted into the Cabinet as Secretary-aFWar. 

This return to office and Parliament was an uncom- 
pensated loss to literature, and no gain to politics. The 
Whig Ministry was past saving; and Macaulay could 
gain no distinction by fighting their desperate battle. He 
felt himself that he was wasting liis time. “ I pine,” 
he ■wrote, “for liberty and ease, and freedom of speech 
and freedom of pen.” For this political interlude had 
necessitated fhe laying aside of his History, which he had 
already begun. He had now reached an age at which an 
author who meditates a great work has no time to lose. 
He was just turned forty ; a judicious economy of his time 
and resources would have seen him a long way towards 
the performance of the promise with which his great work 
opens, — “ I purpose to -write the history of England from 
the accession of King James II. down to a time which is 
within the memory of men still living.” It is impossible 
to read the forecast he made of his work on the eve of 
his journey to Italy without a pang of regret, and sense of 
a loss not easily estimated. 
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A« soon as I return I sbill gnu>u.*)y u>mmeitai ttif }I«tor/ 
The first part (which I thiuk Will take up five octavo Tolumw) 
will extend from the Itevolation to the commencemeht bf Sir 
Ilobert Walpole’s long adminu^ration — a period of three or-four- 
aud-thirty Very eventful years From the commencement 
of Walpole's admini8*rabon to the commencement of the 
American war, event* may be dcNpatched more concisely From 
the commencement of the American war it will again betomB 
necessary to he copious How far t ahftll hring the narrative 
down 1 have not dtlcrmined The death of George IV would 
be the best halting til ice 

It was all in his muwl He bad gone over the grouii'l 
again ftml again. '\\Tiat a panoiama he would luVo 
imfoldtd ' athat battle pieces wc should Ime bad ol 
Marlborough’s campaigns ' wbat portrailv of llolingbhjXe, 
Peterborough, Pnnee Eugene, and the re^st ' It is il 64d pity 
that Lord Mcll>oume, who was fond of letting Uutigs 
alone, could not leave Macaulay alohe, but must needs 
joke the celestial 8tc«»d to hiS parliairtcntaty plough Or, 
to put it more fairly, it is a pity that Sfacaulsy Jumself 
had not sufficient nerve, and Cotscioasness of his mission, 
to resist the tempter Put he was lojal to a degree of 
chivalry to Ins political friends who were in difTicuitios. 
He sVas, as his sistcr’a ^iTiling master said, a “lump of 
good nature f and without a full consciou8nes.s of the 
sacrifice he was making, be gave up to party what was 
meant for litpraturc 

But ho had h paHiamcotaiy Inumph of no common 
kind — one of the two Instances in whicli, as 5tr GHdstone 
says, ‘'he arrested the »u«S»3stul progress of legisfalni- 
hieasiires, and slew them at b moment's notice, and by 
Ins single arm ” The case WAS Scigeasit Talfourd’s Copy- 
right Bill His conduct on this occasion has Utii 
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strangely questioned by Mi«s Martineau, who wonders 
how an able literaij' man could utter such a speech, and 
hints “ at some cause which could not be alleged for such 
a man exposing himself in a speech unsound in its whole 
atgument." In any case, Macaulay had much more to 
lose by the line he took than Miss Martinoau, Xo 
one, we may suppose at present, can read the oration in 
question without entire conviction of the single-minded 
sense of dutj' and elevated public spirit which animated 
him on this occasion, Nothing can be more judicial than 
the way in which he balances the respective claims to 
consideration of authors and the general public. In the 
following year he had a similar victory over Lord Mahon ; 
and the present law of copyright was framed in accordance 
\vith his proposals, slightly modified. Macaulay made a 
most advantageous contrast to his brother authors iu this 
matter. Even the "miter of books” who petitioned 
from Chelsea showed that he liad considered the subject 
to much less purpose. 

Lord Melboimie’s Government fell in dime 18il ; and 
the general election which followed gaye the Tories a 
crushing majority, ilacaulay was freed from “ that closely 
watched slavery which is mocked rvith the name of 
power ” He welcomed the change with exuberant delight. 
He still retained his seat for Edinburgh, and spoke 
occasionally in the House ; but he was liberated from the 
wasteful drudgery of office. 

Here it will he well to interrupt this personal sketch of 
the writer, and proceed to a consideration of some of ins 
work. Bpt for the purpose of making clear some allusions 
in the two following chapters, we may state in anticipation 
that he had a serious attack of illness in the j'ear 1852, 
from which he never entirely recovered. 
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Mao\llat belong? to a c!a?? of writer? whom critics do 
not alwaj? approaih with sufficient circumspection and 
diffidence, the claas, namely, of wntirs whose merits and 
defects appear to be so obvious that there js no njisUUnf; 
them When dpaling with writers of this lond, «e are 
apt tothmh our task muclieaaierand simpler tlian it really 
IS '^Vnte n of startling orijpnalitj and dcptlvi difficult as 
it may be to appraise tlicm justly, jet, aa it were, warn 
critics to lie on their gnard and take tlieir utmost ]Kiins. 
Lesser writers, again, but of odd and peculiar flaiour, are 
nearly sure of receiving adequate attention But there 
are writers who belong to neither of these classes, wbo^a 
merit consists neither m profound onginality nor special 
flaiour, but in a general wide eloquence and power, 
coupled with a certain commonplaccncss of thought, of 
whom Cicero may be taken as the aupremo type, and by 
those wnters cnticsare liable to bo deceived— in two ways. 
Either they admire the eloquence ao much that tbej arc 
blind to other deficiencies, or they perceive the latter so 
clearly that they fail to do justice to the other oentA On 
no writer have more opposite judgments been passed Hum 
on Ciccro By some he has been regarded os one of the 
loftiest geniuses of antiquity , by others as a shallow, Te^ 
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bose, and ignorant pretender;' and perliaps to this day 
Cicero’s exact position in literature has not been settled. 
It is to be hoped that Macaulay, who has a certain distant 
resemblance to Cicero, wiU not be so long in finding his 
proper place. 

That something like a reaction against Macaulay’s fame 
has recently set in, can hardly be doubted. It was, indeed, 
to be expected that something of the kind would occur. 
Such reactions against the fame of great authors frequently 
appear in the generation which follows the period of their 
first splendour. New modes of thought and sentiment 
arise, amid which the celebrity of a recent past appears old- 
fashioned, with little of the grace which clothes the 
genuinely old, AVe cannot be surprised if a fate which 
overtook Pope, Voltaire, and Byron, shoidd now overtake 
Macaulaj’. But those writers have risen anew into the 
firmament of literature, from which they are not likely to 
fall again. The question is, whether Macaulay will ultimately 
join them as a fixed star, and if so, of what magnitude f 
It would be against analogy if such a wide and resonant 
fame as his were to suffer permanent eclipse. Hasty 
reputations, due to ephemeral circumstances, nia3’ utterly 
die out, but ii would not be easj- to name a really great fame 
among contemporaries which has not been largely ratified 
bj' posterity. Few authors have had greater contemporary 
fame than Jlacaulay. It spread through all classe.s and 
countries like an epidemic. Foreign courts and^ learned 
societies vied with the multitude in doing him honour. 
He was read with almost equal zest in cultivated European 
capitals and in the scattered settlements of remote colonies. 
The Duke of AFellington was loud in his praise. Professor 
Eanke called him an incomparable man : and a body of 
English workmen sent him a vote of tlianks for having 
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written a history which working mep could nmltrsUind. 
An author who collects suffrages from such opposite 
quarters as these must Ime had the secret of touchmg a 
deep common chord in human nature It is the Lusincss 
of cnticism to find out what tliat chord was 

Macaulay’s great quality is that of being one of the 
liest story-tellera that tacr lived , and if we limit the 
fompetition to his only proper nvals — the historians— 
he may he pronounced the l»cst story-teller If any one 
thinks these superlatues niisptaced, let him mention the 
historical wnters whom he would put on a le^el with or 
above Macaulay — always remembering that the comparison 
IS limited to this particular point the art of telling a 
story with such interest and vivacity that readers have 
no wish hut to read on If tlie area of coropanson he 
enlarged so os to include questions of intellectual depth, 
moral insight, and sundry other valuable qualities, the 
competition turns against Macaulay, who at once sinks 
many degrees m tlio scale. Hut ui his own line he lias no 
rival And let no one undervalue that line. Its kindled 
a fervent human interest in past and real events which 
novelists kindle in flctitious events He wrote of the 
seventeenth century with Uio same vivfd sense of present 
reality which Halzac and Thackeray liad, when they wrote 
of the nineteenth century, which was before their eyes 
And this was the peculiarity which fascinated contempo- 
raries, and made them so lavieh of pmiso and admiration. 
They felt, and very justly, tliat history had never been so 
wntten before It was a quality which all claases, of all 
degrees of culture, could almost equally appreciate. But it 
produced a feeling of gratitude among tlie more experienced 
judges which seems likely to pass away All the 
generation who have grown to manhood since Macaolav 
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wrote, have hecoine intimately acquainted wth his writings 
at too early an age to appreciate what an innovator he was 
in his day. Besides, he has had numerous able though 
inferior imitators. The younger folk therefore see nothing 
surprising that histoiy should be made as entertaining as a 
novel. But twenty or thirty years ago the case was very 
different. Lord Carlisle when he finished the fifth (posthu- 
mous) volume, ,"-aid he was “in despair to close that brdliant- 
pictured page.” It will generally be found that old men 
who were not far from being Macaulay’s equals in age, are 
still enthusiastic in his praise. It is the younger genera- 
tion, who have come to maturity since his death, who see a 
good deal to censure in him, and not very much to admire. 
The late Sir James Stephen said “ he could forgive him 
anything, and was violently tempted to admire even his 
faults.” Mr. Leslie Stephen, his son, is one of the most 
penetrating and severe of Macaulaj'^s critics. 

There is evidently a misunderstanding here which needs 
removing. It is anotlier instance of the opposite sides of 
the shield producing discrepant opinions as to its colour’. 
Those who admiie Macaulaj', and those who blame him, are 
thinking of different things. His admirers are thinking 
of certain brilliant qualities in which he has hardly ever 
been surpassed. His censors, passing these by with hasty 
recognition, point to grave defects, and ask if such are 
compatible with real gi-eatness. Each party should be 
led to adopt part of Ms opponent’s view, without surren- 
dering what is true in Iris own. Macaulay’s eminence as 
a raconteur should not only be admitted with cold a-ssent, 
but proclaimed supreme and rmrivaUed in its own way, 
as it really is. On the other hand, his serious deficiencies 
in other ways should be acknowledged with equal 
frankness. 
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One of his most remarkable qualities as a writer is Ins 
power of interesting the reader and holding his attention 
It IS a gift by itself, and not very easy to analyze. Some 
of the greatest writers have wanted it. 

Dr Johnson, speaking of Prior’s Snlomon and the 
partiality with srhich its author regarded it, 6.ay«, — 

His slfection w<is oataral, it had undoubtedly been nntten 
with great laboar, and who la witting to tliink that he lias been 
labouring m ram f He had lofosed into it much knowledge 
and tnnch tbought, he had polished it orteu to elegance, and 
often dignified it with aplendonr, and sometimes heightened it 
to anblimity He perceived in it many excellencies, and did not 
diacoTcr that it wanted that without which all others arc of 
amall arai) — the power of engaging alUntion and alluring 
curiosity Tediousneea i$ the most £iU) of faults 

Of the truth of this last remark there is no doubt 
Hut what iras the secret of the tcdiousness of the poem 
Solomon, ivliitli, according to Johnson, wa.s Almost ns 
great a paragon as the Hebrew monarch after whom it was 
named I A work on which great labour had been spont, 
which contained thought and knowledge, uhichliad polish, 
elegance, splendour, and occasionally sublimitj, one would 
have thought was not likely to lie dull As a matter of 
fact, SoloT/ion is dead and huneil fathoms deep in its 
own duliiess. In this special case Johnson giiis at lea4 
one good reason, but he tiirowa no light on the general 
question of dulness — in what it consi-vts, by which we 
might also evpiam in wluit interest consists, ft appe irs 
that JIacaulaj himself was puzzled with the same ilifTi- 
culty “tMiere lies,’’ he asks somewhat unjusti}, with 
reference to a novel of Lord Lytton, " the secret of being 
amusing 1 and how u it that art, eloquence, and diligence 
maj all bo employed in making a book dull 1 ” 
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I’e'K' authors have had in larger degree than ilacaulay 
the secret of heing amusing,” of “ engaging attention 
and alluring curiosity,” as Dr. Johnson says. He is 
rarely, perhaps never, absolutely dull. On the other hand, 
he is not too lively and stimulating, and avoids therefore 
producing that sense of fatigue in the reader, ■which even 
genuine uit, if there is too much of it, is apt to engender. 
He had the talent ■which he concedes to AValpole, of writing 
■what people like to read. Perhaps the secret of his charm 
lay in this ; First that he was deeply interested himself 
in the subjects that he handles. His bond fide wish to 
do them justice — to impart his knowledge — is not ham- 
pered by any anxious self-consciousness as to the impres- 
sion he himself is making. His manner is straightforward 
and frank, and therefore ■winning, and he communicates 
the interest he feels. Secondly, be was an adept in the 
art of putting himself en rapport with his reader — of not 
going too fast, or too far, or too deep, for the ordinary 
intelligence. He takes care not only to he clear in lan- 
guage, hut to follow a line of thought from which 
obscurity and even twih'ght are excluded. His attention, 
indeed, to the needs of dull readers was excessive, and 
has risked the esteem of readers of another kind. He 
often steered too near the shoals of commonplace to suit 
the taste of many persons ; still he never fairly runs 
aground. He has one great merit which can be appre- 
ciated by all — his thought is always well within his 
reach, and is unfolded with complete mastery and ^e to 
its uttermost filament. He is never vague, shadowy, and 
incomplete. The reader is never perplexed by ideas 
imperfectly grasped, by thoughts which the writer cannot 
fully express. On the other hand, his want of aspiration, 
of all effort to rise into the higher regions of thought, has 
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lost liim in the opinion of miny fadpr^ lie 13 one of 
the most entertaining Imt also one of t)io least niggestne 
of \mters 

Ills powers of hnlliant illnstratton havP never been 
denied, and it would not ba taay to patao their equal. 
His command of perfectly apposite and natural, ypt not at 
all obvious images, is pot more wtinilcrfiil than the ease 
ivith which thej are introduced Few readers api liki ly 
to have forgotten the intpreasion they once made on the 
youthful mind It was eomething quite new and almost 
liewildenng, like the first night at the play He nn 
conjure up in a moment a long \| 8 ta of majestic similes, 
which attracts the eye like a range of sDOW-oappal momi* 
Uins Take, for instance, the opening passages 0/ tlie 
articles on Lanl Chre and Itani^’g v/ ih/t 

As soon as tiiu curtain rises, a grand panorama » ems 
spread out before us. Tho first begms ujth a comparison 
between the. English conquests of Imlia, and the Spanish 
conquest ol Amenca. But notice hou pictonally it u 
done — 

The people of India when we suMoed them, were ten tunes 
as nameroBS as the AmericaR* whom the Bpanlards rtnqushed, 
and were at the same tune quite as highly civilbed as the nc- 
tonoos Spaniards They bad reared cities larger and fairer than 
Saragossa and Toledo, and boddings tsofe beantifni and costly 
than the Cathedral of Seville They crold show bankers richer 
than the richest firms of Barcelonr or Cadiz , vieeroya whose 
splendour far surpassed thatof Ferdinand the Catholic , mjnsdi 
of cavalry and long trains of artillery which woold have asto- 
nished the Great Captain. 

The passage is spoiled by mutilation , hat readen can 
tarn to it if they do not remember iL In th« same way 
the article on the Popes opens a truly grand picture, 
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“ other institution " (save the Papacy) “ is left stand- 
ing which carries the mind hack to the times when the 
smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre.” Again: “She was great and respected before 
the Saxon had set foot in Britain, before the Frank had 
passed the Khine, when Grecian eloquence stiU flourished 
in Antioch, when idols were still worshipped in the 
Temple of Mecca.” The sensitive youth feels his breath 
catch at illustrations like these. If they pall on the older 
mind it is because they are found to be addressed almost 
exclusively to the eye : they are followed by nothing of 
importance addressed to the reason. We shall have occa- 
sion to see that this sumptuous opening of the article on 
the Popes leads to a disquisition at once inaccurate in 
facts and superficial iii argument. 

Macaulay’s talent as an historical artist will be con- 
sidered at some length when we come to examine the 
Hidory 6f England. It will be sufficient in this general 
view to remark the skill with which he has overcome the 
peculiar difficulties of historical composition. The great 
difficulty in drawing the picture of a complex society 
in a past age is to combine unity with breadth of com- 
position. In a long narrative only a %'erj' small portion 
of the picture can be seen at one time. The whole 
is never presented at one moment with concentrated 
Cifect, such as the painter can command, who places 
oil one canvas which can bc edsilj' sun’e 5 'ed, aU that he 
has to tell us. The historian cannot bring all his troops 
'on the giuund at once and strike the mind by a wide and 
magnificent display. He is reduced to a march past in 
narrow file. The danger, therefote, is that the effect of 
the whole will be feeble or lost. In the hands of a weak 
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man n thm stream of narrative meanders on, but a bnxid 
% lew IS nowhere obtaincfl The lowest form of histornal 
wnting IS the thronicle or mere annals, m winch a hroarl 
Mew IS not BO mucli aa aimed at In great histonc.il 
work, the immediate portion of the narrative pwing 
liofore the reader’s eye is always kept in subordinate rela- 
tion to the whole dranm of which it forms a part And 
this IS the pTohlcm, to keep the whole suggestively Icforc 
the reader while only a part is being shown. Only a 
strong imagination is equal to this task. The mind of the 
writer must hold the entire picture BiLspendcd m his fancy 
while he is painting each separate portion of it And he 
paints each sqiarate portion of it witli a new Jo its fit- 
ness and relation to the whole 

No fair cntic will deny that Macaulay’s execution m 
all these rospecta is simply masterly The two volumes 
which coapnse the reign of James IL m spite of their 
abundant detail are as truly an organic whole as a 
sonnet Though the canras is crowded in eicry pirt 
with erents and characters, there is no confusion, no 
obstruction to cleat vision. ‘Wherever we stand we seem 
to be opposite to the centre of the picture However 
interested we may be in a part, we ore never allowcil to 
lose fiiglit of the whole The compelling force of the 
wnter’s imagination always keeps it in a latent suggestne 
way before our minds And all this is done under a self- 
imposed bunion which is without example For, in 
obedience to his canon as to how history should 1* wntten, 
the author has weighted lumself with h load of minute 
detail such as no histonan ever uplifted before He 
hardly ever mentions a site, a town, a castle, a manor- 
house, he rarely introduces even a subordinate cliaracter, 
without biinging m a picturecque anecdote, an association, 
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a reminiscence out of his houndless stores of knowledge, 
u’hich sparkles like a gem on the texture of his narrative. 
Nothing can exceed the skill u-ith which these little 
vignettes are throivn in, and tliey are incessant ; 3 'et thej’ 
never seem to he in the wajg or to hinder the main effect. 
Take as an instance this short reference to the Earl 
of Craven. It occurs in the veiy crisis of the .story, when 
James 11. was a prisoner in his own palace, between his 
first and second attempts to flj' the country ; — 

James, while his fate was under discnssioi), remained at 
Whitehall, fascinated, as it seemed, by the greatness and near- 
ness of the danger, and unequal to the exertion of either 
struggling or flying. In the evening news came that the Dutch 
had occupied Chelsea and Kensington. The king, however, 
prepared to go to rest as nsnal. The Coldstream Guards were 
on duty at the palace. They were commanded by William, 
Earl of Craven, an aged man, who, more than fifty years before, 
had been distinguished in war and love, who had led the for- 
lorn hope at Geeutzuach with such courage that he had been 
patted on the shoulder hy the great Gnstavus, and who was 
believed to have won from a thousand rivals the heart of the un- 
fortunate Queen of Bohemia. Craven was now in his eightieth 
year ; yet time had not tamed his spirit. It was past ten o’clock 
when he was informed that three battalions of the Prince’s 
foot, mingled with some troops of horse, were pouring down 
the long avenue of St. James’s Park, with matches lighted, and 
in full readiness for action. Count Solmes, who commanded 
the foreigners, said that his orders were to take military pos- 
session of the posts round Whitehall, and exhorted Craven to 
retire peaceably. Craven swore that he would rather he cut to 
pieces ; but when the king, who was undressing himself, learned 
what was passing, he forbade the stont old soldier to attempt a 
resistance which must have been ineffectual. 

How truly uTtistto I aud how much Craveu’e conduct is 
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explained and heiglitencd by that littlo touch nx'aUiti" 
Crcutznacli, the forlorn hope, ami the Great Gu'staviis • 
'tVliat a vista up the eevcntcenth century to the far olt 
Thirty Yeirs’ War is opened in a moment ! I retail no 
\mtcr who 13 HatauLaj’a equal in tliM art of covering liw 
Lirg< r surfaces with minute work which is never out of 
place lake the delicate Rculpturc on the sandals of 
Athene in the Parthenon, it detracts nothing from the 
grandeur of thr statue Or, to take a moroappropnito 
fagUTP, it rcscmhhs a nclJy decor itcd Gothic poKh, m 
which every stone is curiously carved, and jet dofsits 
duty in bianng the weight of the mighty arch os well as 
if it were perfcctlj pl.»in 

Tliero are only two modem men with whom ho can 
be worthily compared, Michelet and Carljle Both aro 
his superiors in wliat Mr Buskin calls penetntno 
imagination Doth have an insight into the moral world 
and the mind of man, of which he is wholly incapable 
Both have a simple diterlne-ts of vision, the real poct'e 
eye for natun* and chatacler, wliicli he entirely locks. 
Carlyle especially can emit a lightning flash, which 
makes Macaulays prose, always a htllc pompous in his 
ambitious flights, bum dim and yellow But on another 
side Macaulay has Ills revenge For clear broad widtl^ for 
steadiness of view and impartialitj of all-round pre- 
sentation ho IS tlieir superior CarlyleM dazzling effects 
of wlutc light aro frequently miTOundcd by tb*’ blackest 
gloom Even that lovely ‘‘evening fcun of July ” — in a 
well-known pa-ssage of the Frewh Heiolutuin — emerges 
only for a moment from a dark cloud, which 8 pcf'<lilj 
obscures it again. Slicbelet's light is 1l«-s fitful than 
Carlyle’s, it is perhaps also less brilliant Macaulay's 
light, pale iii comparison witli tltcir metconc splendours, 
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has the advantage of being equal and steadj’, and free 
from the danger of going out. There is yet another 
quality in -which he gains by comparison -with the 
strongest men — the art of historical perspective. His 
scenes are always placed at the right distance for taking 
in their full effect. The vividness of Carlyle’s imagina- 
tion often acts like a powerful telescope, and brings objects 
too near the observer. The events in the French devo- 
lution very often appear as if enacted under our -crindows. 
What is just in front of us we see with almost oppressive 
distinctness, but the eye cannot range over a wide yet 
perfectly visible panorama. Macaulay never falls into 
this error. His pictures are always far enough off for 
the whole sweep of the prospect to be seen with ease. 
He seems to load us up to a lofty terrace overlooking a 
spacious plain which lies spread out below. For size, 
power, and brightness, if not always purity of colour, ho 
has some title to be called the Kubens of liistorians. 

Admitting aU, or a portion, of what is thus advanced, 
the opposition to Macaulay has a very serious counter- 
statement to offer. The chief complaint — and it is suffi- 
ciently grave — is of a constant and pervading want of 
depth, either of thought or sentiment. Macaulay, it is 
said, did little or nothing to stir the deeper mind or the 
deeper feelings of his multitude of readem. 

As regards the first charge, want of intellectual depth, 
it is not easy to imagine even the semblance of a defence. 
Indeed, Macaulay owns his guilt with a certain amount of 
bravado. He has expressed his contempt of aU higher 
speculation with too much scorn to leave any room for 
doubt or apology on that head. He never refers to 
Philosophy except in a tone of disparagement and sneer. 
“ Such speculations are in. a peculiar manner the delight 

E 
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of intelligent children and half endued men.” Among 
the speculations thus dismissed with derision ate the 
questions of “the necessity of human actions and the 
foundation of moral ohh^tion.’' Thus Macaulay dis- 
helievcd in the possxhilily of ethical science. Of a 
translation of Kant which had been sent him he speaks 
wita amosuig aira of supenonty, says he cannot under- 
stand a wold of it any more than if it had been wntten 
in Sanscrit , fuUj persuaded that the fault laj with Kanl, 
and not with himself Eut liis dislike of arduous thinkmg 
did not atop with philosophj He speaks of Montesquieu 
with great divlain , pronounces him to be specious, but 
o>/?curc OS an oracle, and shallow aa a Parisian covenmh 
There is no trace in Sfacaulay's svntings or life tliat he svaa 
ever arrested by an intcHectual difficulty of any kind lie 
can bombard with great force of logic end rhetoric an 
enemy’s position, but his mind never Bccms to have 
suggested to him problems of its own. In reading him 
we gbde along the emoolhest surface, we are humed from 
pictnro to picture, but wc ncter meet with a thoughtful 
pause which makes as consider with closed eyes vrhat the 
conclusion may well be Strange to aay, he more nearlj 
approaches discussion of principles in his speeches than in 
other portions of his works but a writer of less specu- 
lative force hardly exists in the language It is not easy 
to see from his dianea and correspondence that be had anj 
intelleQtual interests of any kind, except his taste — if that 
can be called an intellectual interest— for poetry, and the 
Greek and latm classics IIis letters are, vnth few ex- 
ceptions, mere lively gossip He rarely discusses even 
pobtics, in which he took so large a share, with any 
serious heartiness.' He just giv es the last news. He docs 
• The only even apparent exceptions to this general slaicmcnt 
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not betray tbe slightest interest in science, or social or 
religious questions, except an amusing petulance at the 
progress of the Tractarian movement, on which he writes 
squibs ; but othenvise he lived in almost complete 
isolation amid the active intellectual life of his day. He 
appears to have been almost wholly wanting in intellectual 
curiosity of any kind. 

This is shonm by the strange indifference with which 
he treated his own subject — ^history. He lived in an age 
in which some of the most important historical works 
that the world has ever seen, were published. He was 
contemporary (to name only the chief) with Sismondi, 
L)e Barante, Guizot, the two Thicrrys, Mignet, Michelet, in 
France; with Raumer, Schlosser, Niebuhr, Otfried, Jliiller, 
tlans, Neander, F. G. Bauer, Waitz, Roth, in Germany. He 
never mentions one of them — except Sismondi wdth a 
sneer. The only modem liistorians of whom he takes 
notice arc Ranke and Hallam — and this not with a view 
to considering the value of their historical work proper, 
but because they furnished him with a convenient armoury 
for his own polemical purposes. If he had had any wide 
generous interest in the progress of historical knowledge, 
he must have shown more sympathy with men engaged in 
the same field of labour as himself. He professed to be a 

is a group of four or five Jotters of the year 1845, recounting Loi (I 
John Russell’s abortive attempt to form a ministry; and a truly 
admirable letter to Mr. Ellis, narrating the scene in the House of 
Commons on the passing of tbe first Reform Bill by a majority of 
one. But even these letters deal chiefly with news, and hardly 
attempt the discussion of principles. 

Perhaps the time has not yet come for a fully representative 
selection of Macaulay’s best letters. He must have written, one 
■wonld thinh, to his colleagues and others with more weight and 
earnestness than appears anywhere at present. 
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reformer of history Tiieso men •wcro roformeis rrho had 
proclaimed, and put m practice, every principle of any 
value which he adrocated in tho Edinhwgli Rfcieie, in his 
artielo on History, published in 1828 Ho hjs down, not 
vnthout a certain air as of a discoverer, the new methoil 
on which he conceives history should Iw written— that it 
should be not aliStract and logical, but concrete, graphic, 
and picturesque One might have expected that tno of 
the moat picturesque picsenUtions of past times which 
literature ha-s to show, which, when Macaulay wrote 
hi3 article, had V.ccn recently published and attracted 
European attention, would have been at least named on 
such an occasion De Caiante’s Uisiuire da Duet de 
Bmrgof/ne (published in 1624*26), and Augustin Ihiciry’s 
Jlistmre de la CorvjuiU (TAtiffleferre yar la lfonnan<U 
(1825), harl a success in the world of letters second only 
to Macaaky’s own success some quarter of a century later 
with his Uitiory of England. Those writers were busy 
with the very task which ho summoned historians to take 
in nand Their fame was recent and prominent, one of 
the events of the day He was wnting on a subject from 
which a reference to them, one would think, could not be 
excluded It is excluded, bs completely as if they Iml 
never existed. Hon may this bo explained 1 Did he 
not know their works t or did he not appreciate them t 
Jvcitlier alternative is welcome. Uis fnend HaUam, wh' n 
an old man worn down with years and domestic afllictton*, 
set him a very difl'crent example In his supplementary 
\ olume to tho Jlttiorg of the Middle Aga, he shows how 
carefully he had made himself acquainted with all the 
more importint historical inquiries of tho Continent But 
then, Ilallain cared for the progrei-s of historical researuh . 
he saw that history was full of problems winch required 
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solution. He could not bo indifferent to ■vvhat other men 
'"’ere doing. It is to be feared that Macaulay cared for 
little besides his ovrn success as an historical artist. 

The most important reform in historical studies ever 
made, has been the application of a critical method to the 
study of the past ; in other words, the application of as 
much of scientific carefulness and precision as the subject 
allows. This revolution — for it is nothing less — had 
already begun in Macaulay’s youth ; and during his life- 
time it had won notable victories in almost every field of 
historical inquiry. He not only did nothing for historical 
criticism, he does not seem to have been aware of its 
existence. He took as little notice of the labours of his 
countrj'men, Palgrave, Dr. Guest, Kemble, as he did of 
the labours of foreigners. He investigated no obscure 
questions, cleared up no difficultie.s, reversed the opinion 
of scholars upon no important point. The foUouing pas- 
sage in a letter to his friend EUis is characteristic ; 
“ Wlrile I was reading the earlier books (of Livy), I went 
again through Niebuhr ; and I am sorry to say, that 
having always been a little sceptical about his merits, I 
am now a confirmed unbeliever” — a judgment which 
throws more light on Macaulay’s orvn merits than on 
Niebuhr’s. 

The want of ethical depth is at least as striking. He 
looks away from moral problems, even more resolutely 
than from intellectual problems. He never has an3dhing 
to say on the deeper aspects and relations of life , and it 
would not be easy to quote a sentence from either his 
published works or private letters which shows insight 
or meditation on love, or marriage, or friendship, or the 
education of cluldren, on religious faith or doubt. “We 
find no trace in him of a “ wise spirit,” which has had 
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pnctical expcnence of the solemn realities and truths of 
existence His learning w ronflnecl to bookdoro ho h 
not well read m the human heart, and still less in tlie 
humati spirit His nnspintnality is complete , we never 
catch “ a glimpse of the fat land" through all his 
brilliant narratives , nei-cr, m |.w namerous portraits, 
comes a line of moral suggestivcness, slicmmg an eje 
for the deeper springs of character, the finer shades of 
motive His inability to cnticuo works of poetry and 
fiction extended to their chief subjeot — the human heart , 
and It may Ik noticcil tliat the remarlcablo interest ho 
often awakens in a story which lie tells so admirably, is 
nearly always the interest of adventure, never the interest 
of psychological analjsis Events and outward actions are 
told n ith mcompawble clearness and vigour— but a thick 
curtain hangs before the inward theatre of the mmd, 
which IS never revealed on his stage Jle had a favourite 
theory on which he often insisted, lliat children were the 
only true poets and this, because of the vividness of 
their impressions “No man, whatever his sensibility 
raaj be, is ever affected by Hamlet, or Lear, as a little girl 
is affected by the story of poor little Red Riding hood,” 
— as if the force of the impression were everjihing, an<l 
its character nothing By this rule, wax work should lx* 
finer art than the best sculpture in stone The impres- 
siveness of remote auggestne association bj which high 
art touches the deepest chords of feeling, Macaulaj, 
apparently, did not rew^iio He had no ear for the finer 
harmonics of the inner life 

The troth is that he almost wholly lacktxl the 
stronger passions A sweet affectionate tenderness for 
friends and relations was the deepest emotion he knew 
This, coupleil with his unselfishness, made him a most 
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winning character to those near him, as it certainly 
filled his life with placid content and happiness. But 
there is no emdence of strong feeling in his story, 
I cannot readily believe the report that he was ever at 
one time a good hater. He had his tempers of course, 
like other men; hut what sign is there of any fervent 
heat, or lasting mood of passion 1 Even in politics— the 
side on which he was most susceptible of strong feeling — 
he soon became calm, reasonable, gentle — hke the good, 
upright, amiable man he was. Consider his prudence. 
He never took a hasty or unwise step in his life. His 
judgment was never misled in matters of conduct for 
a single moment. He walked in the honourable path he 
had chosen with a certainty as unerring as if Minerva had 
been present at his side. He never seems to have had 
occa-sion either to yield to, or to resist, a strong temptation. 
He was never in love. Ambition never got possession of 
his mind. "We cannot imagine him doing anything wrong, 
or even indecorous : an elopement, a duel, an esclandre of 
any kind, cannot be associated even in imagination with 
his name. He was as blameless as Telemachus — 

Centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to the household gods, 

of spotless respectability. He is not to be blamed, but 
very much envied, for such a constitution of mind. But 
this is not the stuff of which great writers who stir men’s 
hearts are made. He makes us esteem him so much that 
we can do little more ; he cannot provoke our love, pity, 
or passionate sympathy. There is no romance, pathos, 
or ideality in his life or his writings. W e never leave him 
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conscioua tliat mo have boun raised into a hiylier tone of 
feeling, chastened and sahdaed into hitmihtj , courage, and 
Bicnfitt lie ne\er makes ua feel “iihat shadows mo 
are and wliat shadows we pursue ” How should he 1 
His own view of life Mas essentiallj flat and prosaic 
J»ol an aspiration for the future , no noble unrest and 
discontent with the present, no sympathetic tenderness 
for the past He resemUed Huhens in more ways tlian 
one. 

No phenomenon m the human mind (<ayi Mr Coikin) is 
more extraordioary than the junction of this cold worldly 
temper with great rectitnde of principle and trsnqnil kindness 
of heart Hoheus was an honourable and entirely well in* 
tentioned man, earnestly industnoos, simple and temperate in 
habiti of life, high*bred, learned, and discreet , hia aSection for 
hie mother waa great, bin generosity to contemporary artiste 
unlading He is a healthy, worthy, kind hearted, courtly* 
phrased — animal, without any clearly perceptible traces of a 
aoul, except when he paints his children * 

JIacanlay had no cluldrcn of liw own to paint • but no 
man waa ever fonder of children 

lie wss, beyond all compansoo, the best of pUyfellows , nnn- 
Talled in the invention of games, and never weaned of repeat- 
ing them He had an inexhanatible repertory of email dramas 
for the benefit of bis nieces, in which he sustained an endless 
number of parts There wa* one never fading game, of 
bndding npaden with newspapers behind the sofa, and of enact- 
ing robbers and tigers— the ehildreu abneking with terror, but 
always fascinated, and begging hint to begin again * 

He had complete sympathy m ith children, and knew 

* iloitm P»tn4«ri, voJ v part 9 

* Ttei'lya*, TtA il mp ii 
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the way to their hearts Letter than to those of their 
seniors. Once he bought a superb alioet of paper for a 
guinea, on which to wwite a valentine to his little niece 
iUice. He notes in his diary on the 14th Fob. 


At tliree . . . came the children. Alice was in perfect rap- 
tures over her valentine. She begged quite pathetically to be 
told tlie truth about it. TVhcn we were alone together she said, 
“I am going to be very serious.” Down she fell before me on 
her knees, and lifted up her hands : “ Dear Uncle, do tell the 
truth to your little girl. Did yon send the valentine .®” I did 
not choose to tell a real lie to a child, even about such a trifle, 
and BO I owned it. 


A charming little scene, showing Macaulay’s two best 
sides, tenderness and rectitude. But again ; to distress, 
or its artful counterfeit, ho was always pitiful and generous. 
In his journal he writes: “Dec. 27. — Disagreeable 

weather, and ilisagreeahle nows. is in difficultj^ again. 

I sent 50f., and shall send the same to , who does 

not ask it. But I cannot help being vexed. All the 
fniits of my hook have for this year been swallowed up. 
It wUl be aU that I can do to make both ends meet 
without breaking in upon capital." Leigh Hunt enclosed 
in a begging letter a criticism on the Roman Lays, lament- 
ing that they wanted the true poetical aroma which 
breathes from Spenser’s Faery Queen. Macaulay, who 
had none of an author’s vanity, was “ much pleased” 
with this sincerity. 

Is there not rea.son to doubt whether a natural pre- 
disposition to the cardinal virtues is the best outfit for 
the prophet, the artist, or even the preacher ? Saints from 
of old have been more readily made out of publicans and 
sinners than out of Pharisees who pay tithes of all they 
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po«sess. The artist, the wnter and osen the philosopher, 
« qiially need passion to do great work , and genuine pas- 
sion 19 ever apt to be unmly, though by stronger men 
eventuallj subdued “ Coldness and want of pxssion m 
a picture are not signs of its accaracy, but of the paucity 
of Its statements " * “ Pour faire de bons vers, il faut avoir 
le diable au corps,” said Voltaire llacaulay bad far too 
little of the “diahle au corps” to make him a writer of 
iniprtssive individuality and real jiowcr llic extent of 
liLs fame is out of all proportion to its depth Except a 
certain influence on the style of journalism, which 
threatens to be tnnsicnt, ho lias left Jittlo mark on las 
age Out of lus millions of readers there lias scarcely 
come one genuine du'Ciple 

By a change of taste as remarkable as any in literature, 
Lis style, which was umsersally admired, is now rery 
freely decried — perhaps more than jostice requires. It 
cannot be denied that it was a new style all contempo' 
ranes, headed by Jeffrey, agrcwl upon that point Bcsl 
novelty of style is generally a safe test of originality of 
mind and character With llacaulay the test docs not 
extend so far Still bis stylo u perhaps the most onginal 
thing about him Its peculiarity u the skill with which 
he has imparted to written language a large portion of 
the swing and rush of spoken oratory He can be read 
svith a good deal of the pleasurable excitement which 
numbers of people feel in listening to facile and voluble 
discourse As a rule, cr^ious and fluent oratory makes 
very bad reading but llacaulay had the secret of trans- 
posing his thoughts from the language of spoken discourse, 
which seems their proper vehicle, to the language of 
written prose, without loss of effect. To no one talent 
* Votem rot i 
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perhaps does he owe so much of his reputation. The 
more refined and delicate literary styles are unpopular in 
proportion to their excellence ; their harmonies and inter- 
vals, fascinating to the cultivated ear, are not only lost on 
hut somewhat ofiensive to the multitude. For one hearer 
thrilled hy a sonata or a fugue, a thousand are delighted 
hy what are sometimes called the spirit-stirring strains 
of Rule Britannia. At an early date Macaulay gauged 
the popular taste. In 1830 he wrote to Macvey Xapier 
complaining that some of the “ most pointed and orna- 
mented sentences ” in an article had been omitted. “ Pro- 
bably,” he continues, “in estimating the real value of 
any tinsel which I may put upon my articles, you and I 
should not materially differ. But it is not hy his own 
taste, but hy the taste of the fish, that the angler is deter- 
mined in. his choice of bait” It would be unfair to dwell 
on such a remark in a private letter, if it stood alone. 
But all his practice during thirty years was in unison 
with the principle here laid down. Eschewing high 
thought on the one hand, and deep feeling on the other, 
he marched dorvn a middle road of resonant commonplace, 
quite certain that where 

Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, 

And tootle-tee*tootle the fife, 

the densest crowd, marching in time, will foUowthe music. 
Still it is the air rather than the instrument which makes 
some persons inclined to stop their ears. It is quite true 
that the measures of Macaulay's prose “ are emphatically 
the measures of spoken deliverance j ” hut the spoken 
deliverance is of the bar, the hustings, or the House of 
Commons. The want of benignity, the hard and scolding 
precision, with which he has been justly reproached, are 
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due rathei to the matter and substance than to the form 
of his speech. Hia tone of sentiment is such oe vould lose 
nothing by being uttered in a loud loice at a public 
meeting, and he is indeed far from reaching the highest 
notes of eolemn elevation and simple pathos i<nth which 
such an audience inapires Bome orators. But neither m 
public nor in private had Macnulavany gift for expressing 
either tender or lofty emotion IIis letters are singularly 
wanting m effusion and ezpansircncss, even when 
addressed to friends and relatnes for whom we know he 
liad warn affection I But his love took the form of solid 
mattcr-of-fact kindnus, not of a sympatliy in delicate 
unuon with another spirit with whom an interchange of 
sentiment is a need of existence ffo seems to have been 
one of those thoroughly good*bearted good-natured persona 
whu are wanting ui tact, delicacy, and sensitiven^s.* A 
certain coarecoeas of ffbro u unmistakable. Kothing else 

* Ue wu brnerolent, bat ansympatbciio , bo cAT«d uot for tie 
beaaty cfnatorc, he detegCod dogs, and, except a narmvr gronp of 
reUtioDi and frieodi, be cared not foe meD One of the lengt 
pleasant peseages in )»« biography ia a scene bn hod with an 
Italian caBt(nn.bc>asa officer, who aaVed to be allowed a scut Id his 
carriage from Tellctntoilola, Uacaolay lefased Of this there is 
noibiDg to be said , the man maj easily bare been an UDdesimlile 
companion. Bat the camine&t oo tbe incident is wantug la the 
right tone *‘1 gare him three crowns not to plagnebj searchingmy 
baggage. . .Be pocketed the three crowns, bat locked very dark 
and entlen at toy refosalto accept bucompany rreoious fellow! 
to think that apnblia fnnctlonary to whom a little silrer is abrihe, 
IS fit company for an English gentleman" Kerrow nod naintelli 
gent In mere knowledge, llacaaUy could certainly have denred 
muchmoro from the man than tbe latter from llacanlay. But lio 
bad littlecnnosity or interest in the rmods of others It will bn re- 
membered in what Isolation heepentfcis time on the voyage folcrlia. 
“ Except at meals I hardly exchanged a word with any boman 
being'’ One cannot imagine Socrates ET Johnson acting tbnt 
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account for the “ mean and ignoble association ” of 
ideas, n'liicb bo often seems ratber to seek than avoid. 
Ho prefem comparisons which, by their ungraduated, 
unsoftened abruptness, produce a shock on nerves less 
robust than his ovm. '* The victualler soon found out 
with whom they had to deal, and sent dorvn to the fleet 
casks of meat which dogs woidd not touch, and barrels of 
beer which smelt worse than bilge water.” Kothing is 
gained by such crudity of language ; and truth is sacrificed, 
if that is a consideration. Dogs have no objection to 
tainted meat, and nothing can smell worse than bilge 
water. "For our part, if we arc forced to make our 
choice between the first shoemaker and the author of the 
three hooks on Anger, we pronoimce for the shoemaker ; ” 
and one may add, you arc certain to gain the gallery's 
applause by so doing. “To the seared consciences of 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham the death of an innocent 
man gave no moro uneasiness than the death of a par- 
tridge.” “A husband would be justly derided who 
should bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotlcs.s 
virtue, half the insolence which the King of England bore 
from concubines who, while they owed everything to his 
bounty, caressed his courtiers almost before Iris face.” 
Sentences like these, in which the needless emphasis of 
the words shows up the more plainly the deficient dignity 
and weight of thought, are of frequent occurrence, and 
deprive Macaulay’s prose of the high quality of distinction. 
His comparison of Montesquieu with the learned pig and 
|musical infant is in the same style. But perhaps the 
feiost striking instance of his tendency to a low-pitched 
strain of allusion is to he found in his journal, on the 
occasion of his rdsit to Dumbarton Castle in the last year 
of Iris life : “ I remember my first msit to Dumbarton, 
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and tlje old numster who innisted on out eating a bit of 
take mth him, and said a gtaee over it which might have 
been prologue to a dinner at the Fwlimongers’ Company 
or the Grocere’ Company ” The notion that the sue and 
Bumptuouanesa of a feast ate to detemme the length and 
fervour of the thanksgiving, w one which one hardly 
expects to find outside of the Common Council, if even it 
13 to be met with there Mjcaul.ay’s utter inability to 
tomprehend pietj tif mind, is one of the most singular 
trails m hi3 character, consideruig his antecedents 

Macaulay's style, apart from its content, presents one 
or two interesting problems which one would Iiko to 
sghe An able critic has noticed the singular fact, 
tliat though he stems to take jiains to pleonastic and 
reduniUnt, he u nevertheless invariably lively' Ills 
vanutions of one tune do not weary, ns one might expect 
In the same way, the oratorical swing and rapidity which 
he Undoubtedly possea'cs do not appear ea«y to reconcile 
'nth hiB short sentences and the nn*chani( ally reguhr 
stroke of his penodi IIis paragtaplis art often built up 
by a succession of tiers, one over the other , they do not 
Beein to grow from a central root of thought or acntiment 
Bentcncci not exceeding a line in aserage length, reduced 
to their lowest terms of subject, predicate, and copula, are 
held together only by the art of the typograpber “Tlic 
people of Gloucester rose, and delivered Lo'claco from con- 
finement An Irregular army soon gathered around him 
Some of Ins horsemen had only halters for bridles. Many 
of Ins infantry liad only clubs for weapons." Tlie 
monotony of rhythm w eometimes reinforced by tlitl 
monotony of phrase, sentence after sentence licginmng 


Uoitft tn a Ztlranf,bf L. Btetiben, 3rd *cne* 
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with the same words ; as, for instance, this conclusion of 
the E'^^ay on Lord Holland. 

The time is coining when, perhaps, a few old men, the last 
survivors of our generation, wDl in vain seek, amidst new 
streets, and sq^uares, and railway stations, for the sight of that 
dwelling which was in their youth the favourite resort of wits 
and beauties — of painters and poets— of scholars, philosophers, 
and statesmen. LUiey will then remember, with strange ten- 
derness, many objects once familiar to them — the avenue and 
the terrace, the busts and the paintings ; the carving, the gro- 
tesque gilding, and the enigmatic mottoes. With peculiar 
fondness they will recall that venerable chamber, in which all 
the antique gravity of a college library was so singularly 
blended with all that female grace and wit could devise to 
embellish a drawing-room. They tcill recollect, not unmoved, 
those shelves loaded with the varied learning of many lands and 
many ages; those portraits in which were presented the features 
of the best and wisest Englishmen of two generations. They 
will recollect how many men who have guided the politics of 
Europe — who have moved great assemblies by reason and 
eloquence — who have put life into bronze and canvas, or who 
have left to posterity things so written as it shall not willingly 
let them die — were there mixed with all that was loveliest and 
gayest in the society of the most splendid of capitals. They 
will remember the singular character which belonged to that 
circle in which every talent and accomplishment, every art 
and science, had its place, They will remember how the last 
debate was discussed in one comer, and the last comedy of 
Scribe in another ; while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration 
on Reynolds’s Baretti ; while Mackintosh turned over Thomas 
Aquinas to verify a quotation ; while Talleyxand related his 
pnversations with Barras at the Luxemburg, or his rides with 
iannes over the field of Austerlitz. They will remember, 
ibove all, the grace — and the kindness, far more admirable than 
g’ace — -with which the princely hospitality of that ancient 
tiansion was dispensed. They will remember the venerable 
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sod benignant countenance end the cordial voice o{ him vrho 
bade them welcome They mil resiemier that temper which 
years of pain, of BieVnes<i, of lameness, of confinement, seemed 
onlj to maVft sweeter and aweeter, and that frank politenevs, 
which at onie reliMed all the embarrassment of the yoangest 
and most timid writer or artist who found himself for the first 
time among ambassadors and earl* They tetll remember that 
constant flow of conversation, so natutal, so animated, so 
various, so rich with oUsertatiun and anecdote , that wit whicli 
never gave a wound , that ejqoisiie minycry which ennobled, 
instead of degrading, that goodness of heart which appeared in 
every look and accent, and gave additional valoe to erery talent 
and acquirement. They mil remember, too, that be whose 
name they hold in reverence sras not less diet ugnithed by tbo 
indexible upngbtoets of bis political conduct than by bisloviog 
disposition and winning minoere They mil remember tbit 
lathe last lines which bs traced be expressed his joy that hs 
bad done notbiog nnwoithy of the friend of Fox and Qroy t 
and they will hare reason to feel aimilar joy, If, in looking hack 
on many troabled years, they cannot accuse themselves of 
having done anything onwortby of men who were diitiDgnishvd 
by the friendship of Lord HoUsod 


If tho light of Latyro and an ordinary car wore not 
PufRcient to warn a writer agauwt such repetition, JIacauhy, 
who had read bis Anstotic and Quuictilian, might lait 
boon expected to know belter “ The rjualitips ami 
artifice? of style which tell in declamation, for nhuh they 
were intended, when dnevted of this aid do not fulfil 
Uieir proper Innction , a«, for instance, a-syndeta and tho 
reiteration of tho panjc word, and though the orators 
employ them in their debates ax adapted to delivery, 

Ihe vrtUen elijle they appear eilhj, and are jiuily re- 
prohated”' Indeed, Macanlaj never quite oitrcarao a 
■ Cop’s Jnfrrjjnetionto AruMVe Rhetor\e,p 32G. 
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tondencj’ to abuse this common and useful rhetorical 
ligure in an order of composition for which it. is unfit. It 
is to be found in the first page of his History,- and is so 
common in his Essays, that their stj'Ie is very often identical 
•with that of his .speeches. 

The art by which Macaulay has caused these various 
blemishes not only to be condoned, but to be entiiely 
uiiperceived by tlie majority of readers, is derived from 
the imaginative power and splendour of his larger tableaux. 
The sentences may be aggregates of atoms, but the ivhole 
is confluent, and marked by masterly unity. Style may 
be considered from more than one aspect. IVe may con- 
sider it from tlio point of vieiv of the grammarian or 
professor of rhetoric, tvith refeicme mainly to the choice 
of words, the propriety of phrase, the rhythm of sentence. 
Or we may consider it from the higher standpoint — the 
general effect and impressiveness of the whole composition ; 
the pervading power, lucidity, and coherence, winch make 
a book, attractive to read and easy to niaster. In the 
former class of qualities iracaula 3 ' leaves much to be 
desired. In the latter he has not many superiors. Artless, 
and almost clumsy as he is in building a sentence, into 
which he is without the skill to weave, as some moderns do, 
Those ]e.S6er thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished sigh on sigh, — 
in building a chapter, an article, or a book he h.as a 
grand and easy power which ought “ to bring the sweat 
into the brow” of some who hold him cheap. His short 
sentences, when looked at by themselves so isolated and 
thin, are the lines of a fine engraving all converging to 
produce one well-considered artistic effect — an effect in 
which neither deep thought nor high feeling has a share, 
hut still one so brilliant and striking that the criticism 
which overlooks it may justly he accused of blindness. 

F 
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AV’e pomptiaic' hear MacTuH>’8 Hawys pTcfetrccl to his 
History, not only a« more popular, hut ns showing more 
genius and power Although this opinion could hardly 
bo held by any Bcnous entic. it contnins enough truth to 
make its eiistenec intelligible Tho-Ewij shave qinlitioa 
of vanely, freedom, and, aboic all, hrerilj, which the 
History is necessarily without, but which are scry taking 
qualities with the readers whom Maesuhy chiefly sd* 
dresses A long-sustained work devoted to the history 
of one country m one pcno<l, however h\tly it may l<e 
made, demands a heavier tav on the attention than many 
are able to jny Tlic large and e^cT•■g^owvllg class who 
read not for knowledge but for nmuscmcnt, as on in- 
nocent mode of killing time, soon Ijeeomo wcaiy of 
one subject earned on through fieveral solume* Their 
weak mental appetite needs etimulating by a frequent 
change of diet Length is the one thing they fear nn<l 
most dislike To take np the same work day after day 
oppresses them with the sense of a ta«k, and they 
promptly conceive an ill-wiU to the author for not keep- 
ing pare with their changes of mood Even the highesl 
works of poetical genius— the ^'oery Qm^n and Pcrratfi^e 
l/ial — are said to bo comparatively neglected, simply on 
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account of their volume, which alamrs the indolence of 
readers. And it may be well doubted whether even 
Shakespeare does not owe a great deal of his popularit}' 
with the reading public to the fact that plays are neces- 
saril}’ short, and can be read through in a short time. 

To readers of this temper — and they probably are a vast 
majority — essays offer the very thing they are in search of. 
Xo strain on the attention, frequent change of subject, a 
happy mediimi between undue length and undue brevity, 
are qualities exactly suited to their taste. This alone 
might well be the sole or chief reason why Macaulay’s 
Essays should bo by .«ome preferred to his Histor}'. 
But this is probably not the only rea.son. The Essays 
have some merits which the History lacks. They were 
all written in the vigour of life, before his mind was 
saddened, if not enfeebled, by serious ill-health. They 
were short enough to be .struck off at a heat, and many 
we know were written with extreme rapidity. They con- 
sequently have the attractive quality of exuberant vigour, 
high .spirits, and conscious strength which delights in 
exercise and rapid motion for their own sake. A sense of 
weariness in the writer, however much it may be con- 
cealed by art, is almost sure to be felt by the reader spn- 
patheticaUy. Of this drawback few authors ever knew 
less than !Macaida}’ up to the time of his illness. His 
prompt and full command of his faculties made, as he 
said, composition nothing but a pleasure to him. Ho 
man ever worshipped a more bountiful muse. He had no 
lahour pains, no dark wrestlings with thoughts which he 
coidd not throw, conquered and subdued, with vigorous 
strength down on paper. Hi.s Essays therefore, in many 
waj'S much less finished and careful, have often more 
verve than the History. Like the first flight of the 
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filcon, thpy <?hoTS' a store of nnsulHlurrl energy, which, po 
fjr from fearing fatigue, rather seeks it, and docs not 
readily find it 

The I'lngmalitj' of form and treatment which Jfacaulay 
"i\t to the historical essay has not perhaps received due 
recognition. ‘Without having imentedit, he bo great!) 
expanded and improved it that he deserves nearly as 
much ( rcdit as if he had He did for the historical t*.sa) 
what Haydn did for the sonata, and Watt for the steam 
engine he found it nidimentaij and nnimportazit, and 
left it complete and a thing of power Before his time, 
th( re wav the ponderous history — generally in fjuarto— 
atid there was the anti(|uanjn dissertation There was 
also the historical review, containing altemato pages of 
extract and comment— generally ratlicr dull and gntt) 
But the historical essay as he conccncd it, and with 
the prompt ins[iiration of a real discoverer immediateh 
put into practical shape, wa* as gcKxl as unknown heforo 
him To take a bright period or personage of hi-torj, to 
frame it in a firm outline, to conceive it at once m article- 
fcize, and then to fill in tins limited canvas with uparlc- 
ling anecdote, telling hits of colour, and facts all fused 
together li) a real genius for narrative, wan the sort of 
genre-pimting which Slacanhj applied to history We 
have oidy to turn to the Imclr numhers of the E'hnlur^h 
Jiinieie to perceive how hia articles gleam in those old 
pages of “grey paper and blunt type ” And to this day 
Ins Essays remain the l*»st of their class, not only m 
England but in Europe. Slight, or oven trivial, in the 
field of historical erudition and critical inquiiy, they arc 
masterpieces if regarded in the light of great populir 
cartoons on subjects taken from modem history They 
are painted indeed with such freedom, vuvidness, and 
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power, that they may he said to enjo^ a sort of tacit 
monopoly of the period's and charaetei-s to which they 
refer, m the estimation of the general puhhc How many 
persons, outside the class of professeil students, hiiow 
much of Loid Chatham, Lord Clue, 'Warren Hastmgs, 
Walpole, Pulteney, Carteret, and many more, hejond 
what the} leam fiom the pages of JIacaula} t His fnend 
Lord Stanhope is a much more safe, steady, and trust- 
worth} guide thiough the eighteenth centuri But for one 
reader w ho will sit down to the accurate, conscientious, dl 
written Uitfori/ of Euijl ami by Lord Stanhope, a hundred 
will lead, and read again, the bnlliant Essa}s An} portion 
of English histor} which If acaula} has traielled oiei — 
the lemaik ajiphes much less to his treatment of foreign 
subjects — IS found to be moulded into a form w Inch the 
aierage Englishman at once enjojs and understands He 
did, it has been truly said, in a small wa}, and m solid 
prose, the same thmg foi tlie sei enteeiith and eighteenth 
centuries that bhahespearc did in a poetical way for the 
fifteenth centurj The first Duke of Marlboioiigh liad 
the candour to acknowledge that all he knew' of the 
history of England he denied from fehakespearo’s his 
torical pla} s We iin} siinni«e, that many w ho w ould 
not readil} confess it are equally indebted to Macaula}. 
He succeeded m achiei mg the object which he alw aj s 
piofesseil to aim at— making history attractne and 
interestmg — to a degree nei er attamed before This is 
either a merit or a fault, accordmg to the point of mow 
fiom which we regaid it, hut from eieiy point of view 
it was no common feat 

It wiU he com enient to classify the Essa} s m the 
following groups, with the object of giiing as much unit} 
as possible to a subject necessarily w anting it — 
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(1 ) EnglL«h liistorj 

(2 ) Foreign hi«itorj 

(3 ) Control ersia! 

(4 ) Cntioal and misttJI ineoa^ 

(1 ) Eu'jhxh Ilmtorif Group ‘ — If the articles composing 
thia groiiji are arrangul with tcfereiicc to the cliroiiologj 
of the ptno<l'j the) tn-it of, tin > fonn .i fairl) complete 
sune) of English hutor) fiom the time of Llizalicth to 
the later years of the teigii of Geoige III This was the 
portion of oiir lti'>tor> to wliieh Maeaula) had demoted 
most time and attention The period prcMous to the 
Reformatiaii h( had ntudiiil with much lf>? care llis oe- 
quaintam e with the Middle Age* gaicrall), riny without 
injustn t 1)1 proiiotmetd ulight , and though well informed 
as to the history of the Conline'ut, his hnowjedgo of it, os 
wo shall La\e occo.sion to see, was not so aecurato or deep 
But Ills knowledge of English history lu the setcntccDtli 
and eighteenth centunos was inmute, ettensne, and pro- 
found. These twelve c»sa)3 may he regarded ns prehminarj 
studies, ])j which he preluded and prepared hirn-elf for 
lu3 great srork Nothing can be more obvious than that 
the lustoncal student was guided in his choice of this 
held by the eympatliies and opinions of tlic actne poll 
ti.iin. He was a Whig, willi ardent and disintercstcil 
conviction, svheii to 1« a MTiig sra-s to be a fnend of 
libcrt) and progress in the mo-t ntional and practical 
foniL During the long prcdoiuiitancu of Torj nd<’ and 
sentiment, the heroic age of EiigLuid liad l.>ten defaced, 
and penerted into a hideous and malignant tamatiire 
A sigorous vindication of Engluili hlcrty ui the past, 
allied itself naturally, in the pages of tlie Etltnb’ir'jh 

1 Bdriciirli, llallam, Hampden, Milton Temple, Sfockintosh, 
Walpole, Fitt Chatham, Ctire, Warren llastin^a 
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Revieiv, with the active polemics there earned on in 
favour of tlie same liberty in the present. It was not 
as an antiquarian that Macaulay insisted upon a new 
hearing of tlie great cause in which Charles L, Strafford, 
and Laud appeared on the one side, against Hampden, 
Pym, and Cromwell on the other ; hut as the active 
member of Parliament, who supported the first Peform 
Bill with five powerful speeches in one year. He attacked 
Torj-ism indirectly, by writing on the great Liberal leaders 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as the Re- 
formers attacked Catholicism b}’ writing on the primitive 
discipline and doctrine of the Early Church. lYhen 
writing of the Long Parliament or the Revolution, an 
implied reference is always visible to the "Whigs and 
Tories of his own day. Sometimes the reference to con- 
temporary politics is open and direct, as when, in the 
midst of his discussion of the conduct of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders headed by'Hampden, be makes a sudden 
and telling allusion to the contemporary condition of 
Spain imder Ferdinand A'’IL (Memorials of Hampden). 

The party character of Macaida/s Essays on English 
History is neither to be denied nor deplored. That ho 
rendered a great jwlitical serwice to the cause of Liberalism 
caimot be doubted, and every deduction that may be 
made from the merit of the historian must be set down 
to the account of the publicist. Scientific history was 
never his object, but the propagation of sound constitu- 
tional doctrine was very much so. It has been said with 
truth, that in aU he ever wrote, a defence open or implied 
of MTiig principles may be perceived. That this con- 
nexion of his work with the ephemeral polities of the 
day will injure its permanent value is very obvious ; hut 
not perhap-; to the extent that is sometimcb -upposed. 
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It IS one of the affectations of the hour to use the 
term Wing as a convenient vehicle of polite vituperation. 
A man now who edn with any accuracy bo Called a genuine 
old Whig, 13 by some persons considered to bo beyond the 
pale of toleration Ifo farther anathema isnee<ledi the 
deadliest slur has been cast on his intellect and character 
in one u onl A liatrcd of pure reason, and a comfortable 
middle<lass creed on social matters, are the two most 
offensive cluractcnstics generally oscnljcd to the Win,? 
They wouhl bo offensive enough, if Wliiggisra va-S or 
pretended to be, a philosophical theory of politics Hut 
m Macaulaj’s day, "WTiiggism was not a philosophy* hut 
a sehemo of practical expediency— a working polu y which 
had a tlianco of being rcalucd What after all i® the 
essence of 'Whiggism as disluict from its accidents 1 I’ 
vt t«>t thw— vU'Sgwttl hut pmt\ca.l comptomwej between 
two extremes which are logical hut not at all practical 1 
It 18 no isolated phenomenon confined to certain periods of 
English history, but one of tlio most general to bo found, 
not only in politics but in religion, and even phUo'Opliy 
Wlippcver men oro engaged m stccmig between the 
opposite shoils of extreme jiartics with a view to practic.il 
results, there 'WTiiggism exists in reality if not in name 
Bossuet was a '^Vlug in the Catliolic Churcli, and Pasc.sl 
was a Wiig 111 the Gallicon Churcli. BeiJ, Brown, and 
Cokndgo, even Kant, were A\Titgs in philosophy "ttlu© 
gLsm iH always the scorn of thoroughgoing men ami rigorous 
logicnas, 13 ever stigmatized as a lx?nding of the kno« 
to BsaL But thoroughgoing men, actuated by thorough- 
going logic, do not often, or for long, remain directors of 
public affairs Ifo man was ever less of a philosopher, or 
more of a politician, tlian Mncaiilay. lie had an eye to 
busijic-s, not to .alrttract trutli. The present age, which 
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sees only the writer, and has nearly forgotten the ])oli- 
tician, is easily tempted to judge him hy a standard to 
which he did not and could not confonii. His own 
serene unconsciousness of hia want of speculative power is 
at once amusing and initating. But the point to he 
remembered is, that when we have written Whig after 
his name, and declared they are con^'ertible temi.s, all is 
not said and done, and that for purposes of criticism, 
the process is too simple and summary to he of much 
value. We have to <onsidcr tlie object at uhich he 
aimed, not to complain of hi.s failure to hit a mark which 
he never tlmught of. A man engaged in paving the best 
via medin that lie can find. between ultra opinions on oppo- 
site sides, is always exposed to taunt. .Jlacaula}' uns re- 
viled hy Chartists and Churchmen, and he himself disliked 
high Tories and philosophical Eadicals in equal measure. 
When the object is to gain votes for practical mcasiues, 
the beauties of pure reason are apt to be overlooked. 
The great maxim of prudence on these occasions, is “ not 
to go too far ” in any direction- Logic and consistency 
arc readily sacrificed for the sake of union in action- 
Closet pliilosophers naturally resent this as very mean 
and commonplace. But tliat is bocau.se they are closet 
philosophers. 

The party bins of tlie Essay.s, it is said, deprives them' 
of all value as history. And this is partly true. 
But let us he just even to party historian':. When 
it is claimed that the historian must above all things 
be impartial, what is meant hy the word? Is it 
demanded that the writer on a past age is to take no 
siile — to have no preference, either for persons whom 
he considoi-s vii-tuous or for pmieiplcs which he con.siders 
just ; and, again, is he to have no reprobation for tlie 
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tontrancs to these, uhicli lio con«sdew unjust uiul per- 
lucinm 1 If this is meant hj impartialit}, the answer is 
that on these lines history cannot lie, oml neicr has been, 
wnttciL Such IS tho soliJantj of human nature, that it 
refuses to la-ganl the ju-t ami the unjust with equal 
faaour in the pa,t any more tlmn in the present Of 
course the question is .ilways restned as to which partj 
in the suit these ejuthets rcspcttiselj .applj Lrroueous 
judgments haae Ken passed in the court of historj, as 
they arc passed m courts of I.iw Hut th.it is no nigu- 
ment fur maintaining tlut both sides arc entitled to 
tho f-imo fa\our and goo<l will Doth suits arc entitled 
to justice, and justice mix rc«jmrc the utmost sexentj 
of condemnation of one of the pirtics No judge at tho 
end of a cnminal trial was exer able to eoiiual the side 
to xTluch he inelmcd m las siunintng up Ihs busincsH 
is not to abstain from h ix mg an opinion, which u man of 
intelligence could hardly do, hut to point to tho deciuvu 
cxtdcnct on either side, niid lioMiiig up the sudes, 
to ht the lighter kick the l>um m the ejes of all 
men If this IS pariulitj, it is nuch as no lionest man 
xTould like to lx. XTithout feo the hlstonan , las duty is 
to lx iraiKirtial in weighing c\ idence , hut that King done, 
to declare xxith unniistsknblc clcanicss which side liaa 
Ken found wanting ^\s he is human, he is tTposed to 
error, but for tint there is no remedy 51i«camagcs of 
justice must ami will occur Tlicj mast K rcdnsw.d 
xvlien discovead. And fortunately errors of this kind 
are of less grax e practieal tonstquciict in the courts of 
liistorj than in the courts of law ket we submit to the 
lath r. King iiinhlc to help oiwiches It is x am to hojo 
that this suhjeetuc hi.is can ever lx niuoxtd from the 
mind of a hiiiiiin judgi And il is not desirihh to 
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remove it tVliat is m orthj of blame is the suppression 
01 garbling of eiidence— not holding really true scales. 
The notion that such bias is necessarily connected with 
the party-spint of modem times, and shoiin only in 
reference to modem peiiods of historj, is quite iMthout 
foundation. The histori of Greece and Rome is subject 
to it as iiuich as the In-'toii of ilodcm Europe 3 tIitford 
uas bias=cd in faioui of the oligarchies of Greece Grote 
MBS equallj biassed in faioiu of the democracies So far 
each Mas within his right But if it appears that 
either w as unfan in coUectuig and siftuig ei icleuce, and 
shoued anxietj to wm a icrdict In lus mispresentation of 
it, then he is to he condemned as an unjUst judge — or 
rather, he is an adiocate, who has usurped a judge’s 
functions and merits degradation, Mitford has been 
deposed, and juslh so, in the opinion of competent men 
Grote on the whole has been maintained by the same 
opinion 

Tuither, if we grant that historians are exposed to 
peculiai temptations to slide from the position of judge to 
that of adiocate — if they are honest adiocates, mamtainmg 
the cause they beliei c to be just, bj honourable means, 
thej' need not fear mncli censure from equitable men. 
The final judge, after all, is public opmion — not of a day, 
or a jear, or e\en of a eentuiy, but of ages Perhaps it 
can neior be ab=olutelj obtained But in the meanwhile 
nothing i' more sen iceable to the cause of tmth than that 
eierj unporfant party to an hntoncal suit should be 
represented by the ablest adiocate that can be found, so 
long as he is honest— that is, not only reframs from tell- 
ing lies, but from “uppressmg tmth Ei erj' open-minded 
mqnuei must lie glad to hear all that can be 'aid in 
faiour of agneu side, naj, to hear ino^t of all what 
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can lio said m fa\fmr of the mde to iiliioh lie liinwlf 
not Wlong It u vastly mure comfortinj* to hear Dr 
Lingird condemn James IL of injustice, infatuation, 
arhitmr) ainl ini[tut(nt pohev, than to liiur the mo^t 
elo<[U< lit indictiiK nts of the same monareli from tho<>o wlio 
hold Will,' o|iinioi»s When Hiime tond> miw Charles I 
for the anrat of the hVB incmbHts, we feel <itiitc sure that 
on tlidt point at least nothing can lie said, or such an 
aide, nut to eav unscrupulous, advocate, would not have 
oinitti d It In time the hi aU of i«artj zeal arc gradually 
cooled, (puatioiis of disputed fict arc rrdlicfd to narrovr 
iS'Uis Tlic motivis and tharai Ur><>f the most prominent 
icturs an. at U't weighed hy imiurtiil nun, wlio have no 
interest stronger in the matUr than the disto'ory of 
tnitlt Then wo haio reached the criUc.il stage of 
liMtory 

Macaulay was far from having reaclicJ this higher 
stage But as a writer of party historj ho stands 
high If his inmd was iincnlical, his temper wm 
getUMllj fair JCo one would expect the part) ftgiinst 
whom he appeared — the ‘lympatliirers with high preroga- 
liae, ns agiinst the sympithircra with lilwrty, — to admit 
till* But hw Whig version of ourliutory has be«n on 
the wliolc .at cepted by a wide public, With wliom politic il 
partisanship is not ti strong passion IIis frank avow ul of 
Ins sympathies can Ikj a defect only in the eyes of the 
unintelligent, or the bigoted tvho will brook no contra- 
diction. His buas 19 open and nlwit-lmnl , he lays his 
proofs licfore yon, wlinh you may nen pt nr refuse , but 
m a c,andid way — very diflerent from the sly, subtle 
dwingf iiuonsncss of Hume At the same tune it mu'*! lie 
admitted that the common fate of controiireialists is 
already beginning to overtake ilaeaulay Ills point of 
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view is already somewhat out of date. "We are always 
rcpoilecl, or disdainfuliy amused, by the heats of a remote 
controversy which does not touch our passions or interests. 
It seems absurd to be so angiy' with people wlio lived so 
long ago, and who clearly never did us any harm. The 
suave mmi magm feeling is a little ungenerous, but 
verj' natural and common. A critic complains tliat 
Macaulay “ maids poor James IL” as he did the Tories 
of 1832. It no doubt requires an historical imagination 
of some liveliness to make ns perceive that pity is wasted 
on a sovereign whose wickedness was only defeated by 
his folly. We are in no danger of being tried and broiv- 
beaten by Jeffreys or hanged by Colonel Kirke. Such are 
the gratitude and the “ little short memories ” of mankind. 
Nevertheless it is a tnie instinct which warns us against 
transferring the passions of the present to the remote past. 
The passions should be quiet, only the critical reason 
should be active, surveying the concluded stoiy with calm 
width, and telling us what it all amounted to. 

It will not be expected that all Macaulay’s Essay’s 
.should be passed in review in a short work of this kind. 
We can only find space for a few words on the most 
memorable, omitting the less famous as we pass over the 
relatively unimportant pictures in a gaUerj-. 

The Essays, as might well be supposed, are unequal in 
merit. One of the weakest is that which appears first on 
the list given a few pages back, Burleigh and his Times. 
It is at once thin and trenchant, and would be wholly un- 
deserving of notice did it not contain a faulty historical 
view, which Slacaulay never laid aside to the end of his life. 
The error consists in fastening the odium of persecution 
and intolerance as a peculiar reproach on the govern- 
ment of Burleigh and Elizabeth. . “ 'IWiat can be said in 
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tlefenc** of a ruler who is at once inJiffc rent and intolo- 
rantt" he a«ks. If the Queen had onlj had the Urtuo 
and enlightenment of More and L’llosintal, the whole of 
our history for the last two liundrcil and hftj years v ould 
have worn another colour “ She hail the hap[iie«-t oppor- 
tunitj ever vouth'aftd to any ftovereign of cstahlishing 
perfect freedom of con«ticnce throughout lie r dominions, 
without dangfr to her f»ovemnient, without scandal to 
any large party among her subjects ” Any aildition to 
the enlighUnmeiit and patience of the capncioiis vucen 
•who then ruled Unghnd would no doubt haac Ixien a 
great Vwon to hir subjects and nnnistir*, hut it i« sujv 
posing extranrdmara effiemy evni m thf virtue of Queen 
Ihzalieth to imagine that it loiild hive infliienecd our 
history for two hunclreil and fifty years after her death 
But ihitaulay must h wo known that uniformity in religion 
was considered in the sixteenth century an indispcnsahle 
condition of stable civil government, and that hy all parties 
ftijd sects “ persecution for religious heterodoTy in all its 
ilegrees was in the ‘ixlienth century tlio principle, as 
well as thf practice, of every church. Tt -was In Id iiicoii- 
fiistent with the sovereignty of the magistrate to permit 
any religion hut his own, inconsistent with his duty to 
suflVr any but the true”* Ikacon said “It is cfrtaiii 
that hoTfsifs and schisms are of all others the greatest 
scandals, yea, more than corruption of manners It ls 
against all equity to blame one or two individuals for a 
univerbal error Yet Macaulay constantly dwells on the 
persecutions of Plizabelh’B rtign as if they were markeil 
hy peculiar shortsightedness and malignity He docs it 
in the essay on JIallnm, and in tho first chapter of the 
* Hsllam'a 0 / Curepe, to]. 11 . p 343 

» Eiiay m. 
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History, though in less peremptory language. There can 
he no doubt that he knew the facts perfectly well. But, 
as often happened rrith him, knowledge did not mount 
up into luminous general views. Persecution had long 
been proved to be bad ; Elizabeth persecuted ; therefore 
.she was to be blamed. Tlie temper of the whole age is 
not taken into the account. 

The article on Hallam's Constitutional History is one 
of the best. It is one of the most strenuous aigumentative 
pieces Jlacaulay ever wrote. Fiercely polemical in its 
assault on the Tory version of English history, it may be 
regarded as a compendium of lAniig principles in usuni 
populi. Indeed its opinions are somewhat more than IVliig. 
It belongs to that small group of articles which were written 
before the author was plunged in the dailj" strife of polities 
and ceaseless round of business, (the others are tho.=e 
on Milton, Machiavcili, and History,) and they show, I 
venture to think, a speculative reach and openness of 
mind which were never recovered in the active h'fe of 
.subsequent years. The vindication of the character of 
Cromwell is as spirited as it is just, and really gives the 
outline which Carl3dG filled in many yeans after. 

The article on the Memorials of Hampden is graceful 
and touching. Tlie tone of pious reverence for the great 
Puritan champion makes it one of his most liarmonious 
pieces. The essaj' on Milton is only remarkable for show- 
ing the early maturity of his powers, but on that ground 
it is veiy remarkable. With the article on Sir William 
Temple rve enter upon a new stage of Macaulay’s develop- 
ment as a writer and an artist. The articles he wrote for 
the Edinburgh Bevieic after his return from India in 
1838 , are markedly superior to those he wrote before 
leaving England. The tone is much quieter, yet the 
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\jvacity i<( not dimmj'hc'l, the co7npo<i:tion more 
carnfiil, sustnin'd, ami even. Tlio Sir William Tenijilr 
^^a-s t1i< fiiNt of tlie poat-lnilian artieln4, and it is one of 
llinlxstht evorwiYilt. If olio wanted to gi\e on intel- 
ligent foreign entn a gooel epccimen of Macaulay — a 
«lieeimfn m which most of his merits and fewest of 
his faults are colheted in a Moail compass -ono could 
hardly do lietter tli.iii gi\e him the article im Sir Willtnm 
Tinijilr The extraonlinsry variety of the piece, the 
iiiK colouring and )udiciouB Rhatling, tho vivid interest, 
the wnghiy topics discussed gravclv, the lighter accesso- 
ries thrown in gnc« fully over and urouml tlie main ihcmo, 
liki arahesipn work on a Moorish mosrjiie, or flights of 
net ivf s and arpiggios in u sonata of Mornrt, jiistlj entitle 
It to a liigli place, not only m Maeauby’s writings hut in 
tin litonture of tho age 8trango to sa), it does not 
uppearto have hecn a favourite vvith tlio puhlic, if vro 
mat infer as tnucli from tlie fict that it lias not been 
priiitod separatelj , jet no article deserves it better It 
Is ft mastcrpifco of its kind Tho article on iluetintorh 
calls for no roninrL That on is interesting 

chiefly for the nmnsing animosity which Mataulaj 
nourished towanls hmi It was most unjust. lie had 
far too low an opinion of AVolpolo'e intellect, which was in 
many wajs moro penetrating and thoughtful than his 
own Wftlpolo did not eoll Montesquieu a Parisian cox- 
eomh, but tho very moment tho Ki^ml iftvi I/m* ap- 
peared, pronouneeil it tlio best book that ever was 
wnttin. 'Wulpole’s generous sentiments on tho slave- 
trade, lialf a century In advance of public opinion on 
tho subject, should have ls*tn apprecistixl by a son of 
7aehary MacAuhj Tlie two articles on the first 
William Pitt, written at ten jcari’ interval, show the 
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• difference between Macaulay’s earlier and later manner 
very clearly. Tlie fii-st is full of dash, vigour, and interoat, 
but in a somewhat boisterous tone of high spirits, wliicli 
at times runs dangerously near to bad taste. A.s for 
instance : — 

“ In this perplexity Iflewcastlo sent for Pitt, hugged 
him, patted him, smirked at him, wept over him, and 
lisped out the highest compliments and the most splendid 
promises. The king, who had hitherto been as .sulky a.s 
possible, would be civil to him at the kvee," &c., &c. 
Xotliing of this kind will bo found in the second article 
(the last Macaulay ever wrote for the Edinhurgh ReviPic), 
but, on the contrarj', great dignity and gravity which recall 
the best pages of the History. He was, indeed, writing 
the History at this moment, and he was enjoying a lite- 
rary leisure such as he had never enjo3’ed before. He 
also was losing the stronglj' marked characteristics of a 
party man, and gravitating to that central and neutral 
po.sition which he occupied with regard to politics in his 
later years. The fact is worth alluding to, as there seems 
stiU to survive a notion that Macaulay from first to last 
remained a narrow and bitter tVIiig. Those who hold 
this view may consider the following passage : — 

The Whig, who during three Parliaments had never given 
one vole against the Court, and who was ready to sell his 
soul for the Comptroller’s staff or for the Great Wardrobe, 
still professed to draw his political doctrines from Locke and 
Jlilton, still worshipped tlie memory of Pym and Hampden, 
and would still, on the 3oth of January, tvke his glass to 
the man in the mask and then to the man who would do it 
without a mask. The Tory, on the other hand, while he 
reviled the mild and temperate Walpole as a deadly enemy of 
liberty, could see nothing to reprobate in the iron tyranny of 
Strafford and Laud. But whatever judgment the AVhig or the 

G 
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Tory of UiRt age migHt praaQattoe on traoiiactiona long po't, 
there can be no doubt thaWaa mpected practical queetion’i then 
pending, the Tory was a reformer — and indeed an intemperate 
and indiscreet reformer — while the Whig was a conserratire, 
eren to bigotry Thus the aaeeessors of the old Caraliera 

liad tamed deraagogaes , the succesaors of the old Iloondheads 
had turned courtiers Yet it was long before their mutnal 
animosity began to abate, for it is the nature of p.arties to 
retain their original enmities far more firmly than their original 
principles Dunng many years a generation of Whigs whom 
Sydney would hare spnmed as elares, eontinned to wage deadly 
war with a generation of Tories whom JrQ'reyt wonld have 
banged for republicans 

The Puts, both father anil son, seem to Jiarc Ind an 
unusual attraction for MaenuLay, and he nrotc of them 
with more sjmpathj nnd insight tliin of any other 
atat&sman except King William IIL IIu biographj 
of the younger Put w perhaps the most perfect thing that 
he lias left It is not an historical emy, but a genuine 
“ Lift," and It 13 impossible to orerpraise eitlmr the plan 
or the execution. Xearly all the eorlj faults of Ins 
rhetorical manner have disappeared , there is no elo- 
quence, no declamation, but a lofty monl impre"siiencss 
which IS very touching md noble It was written svli< n 
he saw Ins own <1cnth to Ije near, and nlthough he had 
none of Johnson’s “horror of the last," llurc is a depth 
and solemnity of tone in tins “Life ” to which be never 
attained Viefore. Pitt’^owii stately nnd mnje«tic clnractcr 
would sf-em to Inie dinstcncd and <Ierate>l lii-s stjlt, 
which retslls the masculine dignity, grrnty, nnd calm 
peculwr to the higher stmns of Jtninsn eloquence Tlie 
little work deserves pnntuig by itself on “papier de 
Chine," in Elzevir type, by Qiiantm, or the 

I ibriinc des Pibliophiks, 
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Very different are tire two famous Indian articles on 
Clive and V’arren Hastings. In these we find no Attic 
severity of diction, but all the pomp and splendour of 
A.siatic eloquence. It is not unsuitable to the occasion- 
a somewhat gorgeous magnificence is not out of place 
in the East. There is no need to . dwell on pieces so 
universally and justly popular."* They belong, it need not 
be .«aid to his second and better manner; the rhetoric 
though proud and liigh-stepping enough, is msiblj' under 
restraint and amenable to the curb. There was a particm 
lar reason why Afacaulay was so successful in the articles 
on the two Pitts and the two Indian Pro-consuls. They 
were men whose character he could thoroughly under' 
stand and largely acbnire. Taken all round, his in.«ight 
into men’s bosoms was not deep, and was decidedly 
limited. Complex and involved characters, in which the 
good and evil were interwoven in odd and original waj-s, 
in which vulgar and obvioxis faults or vices concealed 
deeper and rarer qualities rmdemeath, were beyond his 
ken. In men like Rousseau, Hyron, Boswell, even Wal- 
pole, he saw little more than aO the world could see — 
those patent breaches of conventional decorum and moralitj- 

^ It is vexations to be forced to add, that the historical fidelity 
of the fine Essay on JF’arren HastinySf is in many places open to 
more than suspicion. A son of the Chief Justice of Bengal has 
shown {Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey^ Simpkin, Marshall, and Co , 
1840) that Macaulay has been guilty at least of very reckless 
statements. He was not, one likes to think, intentionally and 
wittingly unfair ; but he was liable to become inebriated with 
his own rhetoric till he lost the power of weighing evidence. The 
old superstitious belief in Macaulay’s accuracy is a creed of the 
past : but one cannot help regretting that he never saw the pro- 
prietv or even the necessity of either answering or admitting the 
grave reflections on his truthfulness made in ^Ir. Barwell Impey’s 
book* 
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wluch thp mo'it innocent joung person could ^om Inm 
in condf inning I'ut the great civic and military quJli- 
tie, — rc'ohitc courage, promptitude, self-coniniand and 
firmnp«‘< of purpose — he could thoroiiglJy understand and 
warm! V admire Ills ntyle w always animated by a m armor 
gloM and .1 deeper note when ho celebrates iiigbdeedsof 
valour or fortitude cither in the cmmcil or the field. Th're 
wa>» an hemic fibre in him, which the peaceful tunes in 
uhieh be lived, and the peaceful occupations in which Im 
pissod bis di\s, never ndequatily icrcalecL 

/breu/n Ihxi'n V Utonji ‘—Of these five articles there is 
onlj one over vvhiih vre can linger Thfi Machavdh 
IS inguiinus and vride, hut it* mam thesis — that the 
Italians hnl i monopoly of perfidy m the fifteenth and 
t'l'ttcinlli centuries, is untenable and ftlmc«t alminl Tlie 
Mirahan is eprightlj, hut it conUuis i-ome very common 
pheo errors— for instance, that the death of the lJulto of 
lJurgund) « .w a senous loss to goo<l gov emment m France- 
As to the ymlm', it might i>\ss muster Wforo Carljla 
wrote on the subject it luts little interest novr The article 
on Harore is a most savage philippic against one of tlio 
most odious characters in history "Wlicthcr lie deserved 
i-o sumptuous an execution may Ik- doubted Alone re- 
mains the famous article on the Hutury of the Vnpm, wlu< h 
not only h^pcahs attention hj reason of lU subject and 
the point of view from which tliat subject is reganlcil, 
but because it is appiTcntly considered by some persons 
as valuable and important m itsdf It is very far 
in<lee<l from licing cither If the articles on Temple and 
Pitt show Macaulay’s good side, tlus article or the I’opes 
ehows his less faTOunihlc Bide in an equal degree It wa-s 
not a subject wlucli he wa.s well qualified to treat, even if 
* Mftct.iiTclli, atirvbcau. Von ItnoLp, FrciUrie, Barite 
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he had done his best and given himself fair plaj-. Circum- 
stances and liis own temperament combined, prevented 
him from doing eitlier one or the other. 

The real subject of the article, though nominally Eanke’s 
book, is to ask the question. Why did Protestantism cease 
to spread after the end of the sLvteenth century 1 and why 
did the Church of Eome recover so much of the ground that 
she had lost in the early j-ears of the Eefonnation 1 The 
inquiry was an interesting one, and worth}- of a careful 
answer. But the answer could only be found or given by 
a student who could investigate with freedom, and who was 
in a position to speak his mind. To write with one eye on 
the paper and with the other on the susceptibilities of the 
religious world, was not a method that could lead to results 
of any value. And Macaulay comes to no result. He does 
not even reach a conclusion. The question with which 
he starts, and wliich is repeated again with great solemnity 
at the end of the article, is not answered, nor is an answer 
even attempted. He displays in his most elaborate manner 
bow strange and surprising it is that the Eoman Church 
should survive the many attacks made upon her ; how 
singular it is that when Papists now forsake their religion, 
they become infidels and not Protestants ; and when they 
forsake their infidelity, instead of stopping haE way in 
some Protestant faith, they go back to Eomanism. At 
the time of the Eefonnation, he says, this was not the case. 
“Whole nations then renounced Popery, without ceasing 
to believe in a first cause, in a future lEe, or the Divine 
IMission of Jesus.” 'This he considers a “ most remarkable 
fact,” and worthy of “ .serious consideration.” But he does 
not give a hint of an explanation of the fact — unless the 
singular preface to the historical portion of the article may 
be so considered. 



The jiurfH^'-c of this iDtrocliiction h to (li<cms hcther 
v\ic gro%rtli of knuwkilgo and ecience has any influence in 
th( nay of promoting the tationality of men’s religious 
opiuioas , and Macaulay decides that it has not Science 
ma} inLrei'<c to any amount, hut that mil neier halt the 
least effect on either natural or rcicaled rehgioiL 

A Chnstun of the fifth centory irithallibir, was neither better 
III)] worse tituatcd than a Christian of the nineteenth centnry 
nith a Bible^candour and oatoral acuteness being of course 
supposed e'lual It matters not at all that the eompau, print* 
ing, gunpowder, eteara, gas, raecioation, and a thonaand other 
discoveries and inventions, which were unknown in the fifth 
cenliiry, ars famihar to Uw moeteenih None of these dis- 
coveries and imentiOQs have the smallest bearing on the i^uei- 
lion whether man is justified by faith alone, or whether the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice It seems to ds, 
therefore, that we have no security for the future against the 
prevalence of any theological error that has prevailed m time 
past among Christian men 

lie goes on to say, tliat when he reflects that a man of 
such msdoni and virtue av Sir Thomas More behevcJ m 
Transub'.tantiation, he la unable to sco why that doctnno 
should not lie liclieicd by able and honest men till the 
end of tunc. No progress of acicncc can make that doc- 
trine moro al*urd tlian it is already, or than it ever lias 
licen. " Tlio absurdity of the literal interpretation iraias 
{/real and as oln'totie tn the eudeenth century as it is nov ” 
In fart, the human mind is given up to c.spncc on these 
matters, and obeys no aocerlainahle law “No learning, no 
Eagacity, affords a security against the greatest errors on 
subjects relating to the iniisihle world.” "Whether a roan 
Vlicics in scn^c or nonsense svith reganl to religion is 
merely a matter of accident But if that w so, iihatis 
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there in the lea^t surpiisiug that the Church of Kome has 
survived so many attacks and perils 1 why is that fact 
most remarkable ” and ‘‘ worthy of serious considera- 
tion”] It is expres.sly stated that reason has nothing to 
do with these matters. Any old hcrasy may come to life 
again at any moment Any non.sen.se may be believed by 
men of learning and sagacity. Then why wonder that 
one particular form of nonsense is believed ] It ’s a waste 
of time to man-el at the effects of acknowledged chance. 
If, indeed, the phenomena recur with considerable regu- 
larity and persistence, we maj- have good reason to suspect 
a law. In either case Macaidaj-’s procedure was illegiti- 
mate. Eoman Catholicism is capable of rational explana- 
tion, or it is not If it is, let the inquirj- into the moral, 
social, and intellectual causes of its origin be soberly con- 
ducted. If it is not capable of rational explanation, why 
pronounce its prevalence worthy of consideration and most 
remarkable ] 

But u’hat can he said of the passage in u-hich a Christian 
of the fifth century with a Bible is declared to be neither 
better nor worse situated than a Christian of the nineteenth 
century with a Bible ? This is to assert that the lapse of 
time has no effect on the way in which men read, under- 
stand, and interpret ancient writings. With regard to 
any literature such a remark would be most erroneous ; 
but with regard to the Scriptural literature — the Bible — 
it is erroneous to absurdity. If thei-e is any one thing 
which varies from age to age more than another, it is 
the way in wliich men regard the ^vritings of past gene- 
rations, whether these be poetry, philosophy, historj-, or 
law. But the point of view from which religious initings 
are rcgai-ded is e.xposed to perturbations of exceptional 
violence. And 3'et IMacaiilay deliberately wrote that the 
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b[>^t of foiirtef n liuntlretl jmps bad, and could liare, no 
efftct on the study of ihe Scriptures — tliat a Clmstmn 
rtadmg the ISihlf amid the falling ruins of the 
Koraan Empire, was ni the same position as a Chnstian 
reading the Bible in prosperous England in the reign of 
Quetn Victona A more inept remark vas hanlly eier 
made bj a man of cdunalion. With regard to what 
ancient svntings did ^facaulay find himself neither better 
nor worse situated than a man of tlio fifth centurj 1 Did 
he reacl Plato, as Plalinns or Proclns dull Did he read 
Cicero as Maerobius diil ! or Virgil ns Sere lus did 1 or 
Homor as Eiutathiua did (a century or two makes no 
dilTcrpnce)! Did ho cien read Popo as Johnson did, 
or Congrci e, or Cowley, or any writer tliat crer Iivcil 
in an age remosed from liis ownt But tlic clnngcs 
of mental attitude with roginl to secular writers are 
trivial as compared to the cliangcs which take placo with 
regard to religious writers In a similar spirit, he eajs 
that the alisurdit) of the literal inter|»rctalion vraaas great 
and as obv lous in tlit sixteenth century na it is now Tins 
IS tantamount to saying that what appeared ohvicmsly 
sbsurd to him was always obrioiisly absurd to every boily 
Tliat tJie human mind in the course of Us development 
his gone through great cliangps m il-s conceptions of tlio 
univ irso — of man’s position in it — of the onler of nature — 
seems to have licen a notion wliicli he never even remotely 
su«i>ecte<L Dulhe think that the Pagan Jlytliology was 
as obviously alxunl in the time of Homer res it is now t 
Did he find llie Hindoo Mythology obviously alwunl to 
ri-ligious Brahmins t This is the writing of a man who 
cannot by j>os8ibiIily couceive any point of view but his 
own. 

Tlif remainder of tlie article is devoted to a descnption 
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of ivliafc lie name.s the four upriising.s of the human intellect 
against the Church of Eoiiie. Jfacaula}- painting a picture, 
and Macaulay discussing a religious or philo--ophical ques- 
tion, are two different persons. There is some verj' attrac- 
tive and graceful scene-painting in this part of the article. 
The Alhigensian Crusade is narrated with great spirit, 
hrevity, and accuracj’. What he calls the second rising 
up, in the fourteenth century, was not one at all It was 
a quarrel between an aiiihitious king and an ambitious 
pope, in which tlie latter got the woi-st of it. His know- 
ledge here is ver 3 ’ thin: as when he saj's that “Tlio 
secular authority, long unduly depressed, regained the 
a.scendant with startling rapidity.” What secular authority 
had been depressed t Tliere had not been any secular 
authority in France from the fall of the Carling Empire till 
the gradual establishment of the Capetian Jlonarchj' under 
Philip Augustus and his succe.ssors. Feudalism had reigned 
supreme for three hundred years ; and feudalism in France 
was the negation of secular authority, because it was in- 
compatible with anj' general government. But we cannot 
dwell on this point, any more than we cam on Ids treat- 
ment of the Eeformation, which is fidl of small slips ; as, 
for instance, that “ the spirit of .Savonarola had nothing 
in common with the spirit of religious Protestantism.” 
Luther, at any rate, did not hold that %’iew, as he re- 
published in 1523 Savonarola’s Oommenianj on the Ptsahns. 
Again he says that Catholicism was associated in the public 
mind of Spain with liberty as well as victory and dominion. 
As regards victory and dominion the remark is true ; but 
liberty ! The reference is to the period of the Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez ; that is so say, to the despotic 
reign of Charles V. We have only space to refer to the 
odd comparison, or rather contrast, which he draws between 
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the Church of Eu^UiiJ and the Cliunli of IJouie, tlio olijctt 
of which 13 to shou that the policy of the litter “u the 
very ma-sterpiece of hunnn wisdom,” whereas the policj of 
the Church of I nglarnl Im Iwcii itry miich the rtierst 
It takes liiiii three pa^Htodt^ilop Ills idea, but it all conies 
to this, tliat the Church of n<inic knows Iiow to utilize 
enthusiasm, niid the Church of Fnghnd does not. “ Place 
If^tmaat Oxford he is ccrLiiii to become the liend of a 
formidable secesaioiv. Plicc Jolui Weskynt Horne lie is 
certain to Is. tin. first gininl of n new society devoted to 
the int) rests and honour of the Church ” Now this sen- 
tence, and the whole arjpimcnt of wliicli it is a part, is 
s erj sinyukr, as sliowing tint Macaulay wis often not fully 
master of the knowledge srhich wo know that ho l<oii< 
sessed. he paints a picture hw hand never shakes , 

Ills imagination for tluTt purpose holds all the facts ho 
requires m \md rcahtj befon. liim. ]lut when ho 
attempts to genenluo, to co-orduiato facts m a gencrul 
expression, he breaks dowm .i\s in the present instance, 
the whole limtory of the I{« fonnation, loth m Englmil 
and on the Continent, was there to show lum tliat the pro- 
found wisilom he a5cril>c«l to the Church of Home existed 
onij in Ills owTi fanej Greater c.iution in handling Luther, 
greater prudence with regani to Henry VIII , might, it is 
well known, base prevented a sclusin. Hut the cose of the 
Jansenists was enough to show him how lia.«ty liis v lew 
w as, if he liad given himself time to reflect. Ho was well 
acquainted with ihe facts. In this very article he refers 
to the destruction of Port RoyaL But what were the 
Janwrii'ts but the 'Wcsiejaiis of Uio Church of Homi, 
with a singul.ir closeness of analogy t He reproaches the 
! tigli'h Church with the defection of 'W’esle}, and no 
dciiibt II gnat dial mav Im Kiid ngards the uiiwi«<h>m 
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■\vliicli aUowed or caused it. But ivliat was that compared 
to the treatment of the Jansenists by tlie Church of Borne 1 
Jis a matter of fact, from the time of St. Cyran and 
ilntony Ai'uauld to the time of Lammenais and Dollinger, 
tlie Churcli of Borne has never hesitated to take the 
shortest waj’ irith dissentients in lier own communion, 
“to spue them out of her mouth,” with every mark of 
detestation and abhorrence. On tlie other hand, of all 
long-suffering Churches, tolerant and docile of contradic- 
tion to the verge of feebleness, the Church of England 
is perhaps the most remarkable. And Macaulay knew this 
quite well. 

Controversial Group .'^ — Controvemy is at once the most 
popular and the most ephemeral form of composition. 
Ifotliing seems more important at the moment ; nothing 
less so when the moment has passed. Of all tlie endless 
controversies of which the world has ever been full, only 
the fewest survive in human memory ; aiid they do so 
either because they have been real turning-points in the 
history of thought, or because something of permanent 
value outside the immediate subject of contention was 
struck out in the conflict. Pascal’s Provincial Letters arc 
the supreme example of a controversial piece on which 
time seems to have no effect. But Pascal had advantages 
such as no other controversialist has ever united. Eirst 
of all, he did not kill his adversaries, generally the most 
fatal thing for his own pennanent fame that a contro- 
versialist can do. The Jesuits still c.xist, and are still 
hated by many. Those who bear ill-will to the Society 
find in the Provincial Letters the most exquisite expres- 
sion of their dislike. Secondly, Pascal was the first 
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cLissio pro'ic xsTiU-r <if his counti} On <\ lo^>er, hut still 
11 \eir} liirlli loci, stands Ilcntlt) » dissertation on Pha- 
lans ]Jt-ntle\ did kill his iul\er*<ar^ dead, hut it Mas 
witli niLssilts of puiP K^hl, which the world carefully pre- 
series Mac.iulu, It iRid liinllj In remarked, did nothin" 
of this kind III took his tdiaie with cf>uni"o and ability 
in the hitlk for Lilieral Mcars fortt and fifty jears ayn, 
and that h marly all tluit can be muI He kept the posi- 
tion— he rcjiillLd till incm> , lu did not adiancc and 
occupy mw ^fiuund, and gne a luw aspect to the 
whole c.impaigii ^\s he «>upprc'scd the articles on iltll, 
with a deliuKV whieli did him honour, they need linnlly 
lie riferred to It li is been well ixamud out, that tliero is 
I rontradiitioii lietwceii bis pnncipUs and his conduct on 
tins occasion “Ho ought by all his intellectual syin* 
|i ithics to Is' a Utilitarian. Vet he uhiiccs UtilitnnaniKni 
with the utmost coiiUmpt, ami h%s no altcniatite theory 
to suggest lint colureiiccof thought, arc liaae K.tn, 
was not his clianctenslic Tlic artirle on Sonthpij is 
much more pleasant rc-ubiig ]{ while ndminng its 
Mgout arc miss n lightness of toucli, we should rcmeinlier 
that ilarwamttcn ta\o years ls.forc the passing of the 
Kefnrm Ihll, wh<n the minds of men had Ucomc licatfd 
to a degree of fierceness, TIio admiration cxprivetd for 
tilt industrial rt'jiwe etnkcH a re.ailer of the present day 
iw aldly sentiment.ll and imp.is.-ionrd lUit the imlustnal 
r/'/iw/’ a\as a aery difTinnt thing iti IBIO from avhat it is 
in 1882 , and Slacaulay aras tho last iinn to forecast the 
future evils of the inaniifactnnng system As usual, he 
shows Ills Rtrtngth not in tlunking. hut in drawing Tlio 
following joss-ige luas always appeared to us as one of 
the Is^t in his earlier and less chastened luamier 

r llovr$ m a Ifilrary Tbinl Sertm Jl^ I-talie Slejiliciu 
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Part of this description might, perhaps, applj- to a much 
greater man, Mr. Burke. But Mr. Burke a«saredly possessed 
an understanding admirably fitted for the investigation of truth 
— an understanding stronger than that of any statesman, active 
or speculative, of the eighteenth century — stronger than every 
thing, except his own fierce and ungovernable sensibility. 
Hence he generally chose his side like a fanatic, and defended 
it like a philosopher. His conduct, in the most impoit.int 
events of bis lile — at the time of the impeachment of Hastings, 
for example, and at the time of the French Revolution— seems 
to have been prompted by those feelings and motives which 
Mr. Coleridge has so happily described : 

•' Stormy pity, and cherish’d lure 
or pomp, and proud precipitance of soul ” 

Hindostan, with its vast cities, its gorgeous pagodas, its long- 
descended dynasties, its stately etiquette, excited in a mind so 
capacious, so imaginative, and so susceptible, the most intense 
interest. The peculiarities of the costume, of the manners, and 
of the laws, the very mystery which hung ovei the language 
and origin of the people, seized his imagination. To plead in 
Westminster Hall, in the name of the English people, at the 
bar of the English nobles, for great nations and kings sepa- 
rated from him by half the world, seemed to him the height of 
human glory. Again, it is not difficult to' perceive that Iiis 
hostility to the French Revolution principally aiose from the 
vexation which he felt at having all his old political associations 
di'turhed, af seeing the well-known boandary-maiks of states 
obliterated, and the names and distinctions with which the 
history of Europe had been filled for ages, swept away. He 
felt like an antiquary whose shield had been scorned, or a con- 
noisseur who found his Titian retouched. But however he 
came by an opinion, he had no sooner got it than he did his best 
to make out a legitimate title to it. His reason, like a spirit 
in the service of an enchanter, though spell-bound, was still 
mighty. It did whatever work his passions and his imagina- 
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tson migLt inipo«c Dnt tt did that work, Iiowrrpr ardaou«. 
with mamlloM dextfrity and vigoar llw conwe wa« not 
detrrmintd bj argament, bat lie coaid defend the wtlde*t 
coarae b; argnenente more pUuaible than tboae by which 
common men aopport opinions whu.ii Ihej hare adopted, after 
the fallext dehberatioo Iteavin baa acareely ever di>pUjed, 
even in those weII*coni>titated ininda of winch she occupies the 
throne, so much power and energy as in the lowest offices of 
tliat imperial aervitade 

The article on Mr Glailstonc'a iiook, The Rtaie tn 
th rtMwvM ^nt/i the Churfh, perhaps interests us more 
than tt should, hj reason of the courtcoas tnit set ere 
lundling j,a\en to “ the young man of nnhltmidjeil cha 
nttrr and distmguisheil parlnmcntarj’ UUnts — tlie rising 
hope of thoso stem and unis nding Tones,” v }in Jnvo long 
since lookcrl in another direction for liopc find leadership 
As regants Macaulay’s mam contention, that the spintual 
and temporal powers should l>e kept apart na muth ns 
jiossihle fen now-aslaya would dispute it Mr fetephen 
rlouhta whether we can draw the lino lietwecn the 
spintual and the secular* An<I m our ago of jni’teil 
and motle) crecila, representing every degree of heluf 
and unbelief, the task may lie anhioiia Tlie real 
difTieuUy IS this, that the Slate a\wa)fl nsserta irnphnlly 
acreedordoctnne,liy Its legislation, even when most careful 
to n\ Old doing so in an explicit manner Xot to lie avitli a 
religious doctrine, js to be against iL Even to ignore its 
claims or bxistcnee, mtjuoad hnr to lx* hostile to them 
Wien the State estalilisliea civil marriage, it puts an 
affront on the sacrament of mamage , when it undertakes 
to teach the commoner elementa of moralitj m its schools, 
hut refuses to further the inculcation of the Christian 
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version of those elements, it is so far slighting Christianitj. 
Tlie result is ceaseless and illogical compromise, extending 
over the -whole field of politics. And this condition of 
things can only be terminated cither by the -whole popu- 
lation becoming Christian, and identical in creed, or -n-holl 3 ' 
agnostic. It by no means suited Jfacaulay's purpose to 
say this in the pages of the Editihurfjh Review. Perhaps 
he did not see his -waj- so far. His maxim -was — “ Remove 
always practical grievances. Do not give a thought to 
anomalies wliich are not grievances.” Thus he was for 
maintaining the Episcopal Church in England, and the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland ; and for paving the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. Against these practical 
makeshifts there is nothing to be said, if they produce 
peace. But in the domain of .speculation they have 
no place. Iilr. Gladstone’s position — perhaps not very 
logicallj" maintained — was, that the State was boxmd to be 
Christian, after the fashion of the Church of England. 
Tlie counter position is, that the State is bound to bo 
agnostic, after a fashion which nowhere completely exists. 
To say tliis in 1839, would have given rise to unbounded 
scandal. Macaulay u-as so hampered in his argument 
that he has been accused “ of begging the question bj- 
evading the real difficult}'.” That may be true enough 
from one point of view ; but he could hardly have been 
expected to write, in that day, very differently from what 
he did. 

Critical Groiip.^—\fi\en Maevey Xapier requested 
Macaulay to write for him an article on Scott, he made 
answer ; — “ I assure you that I would willingly, and even 
eagerly, undertake the subject which you propose, if I 

’ Drydet), B. Montgomery, Byron, Banyan, Johnson, Bacon, 
Hnnt, Addison. 
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tliou"lit tint I shonM «enc }o« l>) doin'; <>0 But Of pond 
upon It \ oil do not know «lnt jou ape asking for 
I am not 8urtes«ful in anal>«ing tho works of gcniii« I 
lw\ e MTitton ‘•ev tnl things on historical, political, and moral 
qiK stions, of winch, on the fullest te-considi'ration, I am 
not aslnmul, and hy whirh I am willing to Im estimated * 
hut I ncccr liavc written a page of criticism on poetrj or 
till fine arts which I would not hum if I hail the power ” 
2\iithing fotild 1)0 roort frank, tnoih st, and tnie Aftir 
sufh a i-mdid a\ow d, it would Ije ungracious to find fault 
with pier es will' h tin ir author wished to destroy But it 
M not cl< ar that he mi ant to iix hide m tins condemnation 
all the articles m this group cspe> nliy those on Johnson 
and lianm, might 1)0 «up{>ose<l excepted, and to tome 
uiidir the head of those “moral questions” in Ins treat- 
ment of uhith Ik <lid not consider him<c]f to liaio failed 
Tlicj uni much more moral studies thin litenry criticisms 
Now wo hue had CKco-sion to notice that Macauhj’a 
insight into cluricter, unless it eras erccptionally free fmm 
knots and utioight in the gram, was htful and uncertain 
Neither Johnson nor Bacon were men whom he could 
have liccn expected to see through with a wide ami tolerant 
eje AVith Johason, Boswell is inseparahly nssociit'sl , 
and Macauhy luw spoken of him al»o with alnindant 
emphasis To the«e three, therefore, our remarks wdl he 
confined 

Ills pirarlox about Itoswell is well known, and consists 
in tracing the excellence of his lioofc to the Imlness of the 
author Other men, we are told, liaic attaineil to literary 
eminence in spile of their weaknesses Boswell attaine*! it 
ly tea>ion of his weaknesses “ Ifhehad not lictn a great 
fool, he would not has e been a great svntf r ” “ Ho hail 
quick observation and aretentive memory Tlicse qualities. 
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if lie had been a man of sense and virtue would scarcely 
have sufficed to make him conspicuous. But as he was a 
dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, they have made him 
iinmortaL” Sense and virtue have in that case a great 
deal to answer for, in depriving the world of masterly 
biographies. How it happened that the best of books was 
written by the most arrant of fools, Macaulay neglects to 
explain. Blind chance, or a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, have been supposed to offer a sufficient account 
of the origin of the ivorld : and apparently something 
similar was imagined here. Critical helplessness could 
hardly go further. StiU, although Macaulay habitually 
fails to analyze and exliibit the merits of literary work, 
he rarely overlooks them. Boswell, he says, had neither 
logic, eloquence, wit, learning, tastej nor so much of 
the reasoning faculty as to be capable even of sophistry. 
“He is always ranting, or twaddling.” ^Vhat then, is 
there to praise in his book? The reports of Jolmson’s 
conversations, and those of the Club, might -he the sup- 
posed answer. But did Macaulay, so able an artist himself, 
think nothing of the great and rare art of mise en scene 1 
Did he suppose that a shorthand writer’s report of those 
famous wit-combats would have done as well, or better 1 
The fact is, that no dramatist or novelist of the whole cen- 
tury surpassed, or even equalled Boswell, in rounded, clear, 
and picturesque presentation — in real dramatic facidt}’. 
Macaulay’s attack on his moral character is even more 
offensive. He caUs him an idolater and a slave ; saj's he 
was like a creeper, which must cling to some stronger 
plant ; and that it was only by accident that he did not 
fasten himself on Wilkes or Whitfield. Nothing could 
be more unjust, more unintelligent. Boswell’s attitude to 
Johnson, as was so well pointed out by Carlyle, in an 

H 
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artic lo w hall il is iliHit/uH not to teganl m soint rcspitls 
.IS .1 ( <)\ ert ans^7e^ to this of Macaub} 'e, Vi as one of Ixjund- 
1<>» rt-\ erenre and lo\ l to a so jx.nor in intellect and moral 
iiortli. Ills fuling towards Paoli was of a similar kind. 
Tills fervent laro-wurship Macauby cannot in the 
umii-rst.aiid Inins \iew, itwasmens lja«c sjcophancj and 
triad-citing IJiHaell, la fiats, “was al«a}#lajinglum«elf 
it tilt fttl of some iinmoit man, and begging to Ix! spit 
upon and trampled on ” "Well might Carlyle saj that the 
I Lst tiling that ItoswcU would liato done, if he had liceii a 
nKit fliiiikct, would halt btn to act as licdnk Johnson 
"O' nt\tr of much importmte in the great world of fashion, 
iiitii whnh ho jKnttraUd \cr) nearly a.s little at the end as 
it till lx ginning of hiH uircer Boswell touM, as nSiotdi 
Tor> Ilf good birtli, and an eldest non, easil) haio found 
muth more ecniccablc patrons to whom to pay hw court 
than the ragged, ill-teropcrvil old scholar, wlio gnio him 
many more kicks than Iialfpcncc Macaulay might hate 
lacollcctcd that he lum«clf once paid his court to an insolent 
instocRit, Lady Holbnd, who ordered her guests aliotit ns 
if the} were footmen, that though he ccrtanil} dnl not 
waste Ins time in nmntng after oben urn sage*, he kn< w 
iiuite well how, b} a judicious rauture of indtpcndLiice 
and usefulness, to attract the notice of a powerful Minister 
BosweU’s faults and Mccs ore olrvious enough’ but if lit 
svas tilt lasufTtrable liotv and noodle tliat Mataul.i} de- 
wnbs, liow came Johnson— a man of mastuhne sense — 
to iHikc him Ids intinutc, to spend months sutli him iii 
the dailj contact of a long joume}, and then pronounce 
him “the bc'.t trasclhng-coiapaiuon in the world”! 

We now come to Johnmm. I>e«idcs the article in the 
h’Unhitr'jhRittcie, we hare thelnognphypubli-hedin the 
/''d'O'"*'", written Iwcntj hse jcir* after 
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wards. Tlie latter, as belonging to his last and best 
manner, is more chaste in language, and more kindly and 
tolerant in tone than the Essay ; sttU it is essentially on 
the same lines of thought and sentiment. We liave the 
same clear perception of the e.Kternal husk of Jolmson ; 
hut there is as little penetration into liis deeper cha- 
racter in the one case as in the other. There is notliing 
unfair or ungenerous ; especially in the hiographj' there 
seems a fixed resolve to he as generous as possible ; hut 
the appreciation is inadequate, and chiefly confined to the 
surface. The following is nearly Macaulay’s masterpiece 
in superficial portraiture, as showing his tendency to dwell 
on the outside appearance of character and little besides : — 

Jolmson grown old — Johnson in the fulness of his fame, and 
in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better known to us 
than any other man in history. Everything about him — his 
coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s 
dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs 
which too clearly marked his approbation of his dinner, his 
insatiable appetite for fish-sauce and veal pie with plums, his 
inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts 
as he walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of 
orange peel, his moming slumbers, his midnight disputations, 
his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, his puffings, his 
vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his 
vehement insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his queer 
inmates — old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. Williams, the cat, 
Hodge, and negi-o Frank — all aie as familiar to us as objects bj’ 
which w'e have been surrounded fiom our childhood. 

* 

There is all through both pieces too much dwelling on 
Johnson’s coarse manners, fits of ill-temper, and tendency 
to over-eat himself. These details arc welcome in a 
biography, hut out of place in a critical estimate. The 
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only jKJint of mow from wliicli Johnson can le properly 
jiulgetl H Out wliith MacauHy nescr tooh up— the rt'h- 
fituus point of \iew Johnson was an anient Wicvcr, e\cr 
fightiny ^wth douU Ills hrait was full of faith, wliilo 
Ills inti lie t was inclmel to scepticism. A great deal of liis 
impatience and irritability arose from this dual condition 
of Ills mind and bcntimenU He felt that if lie listcneil fo 
unluhef he would Ik. lost. He was always wanting more 
c\ idcnce than he could get for supernatural things Tliat 
wa-s why he hunted after the Cock Lane Ghost, and was 
always fond of stones that seemed to confirm the l«licf in 
a lift Uyond the grave Ho *bsbclicvcil the carthriuako 
of Lislion, lx.cau 8 o it seemed to reflect on tho benciolenco 
of Gisi It 18 this inseeure but ardent piety svhicli gives 
him an interest and a pathos from whicli tho common run 
of lonUnttd lielicvers arc generally free Xest to liis 
pietj, the profound tenderness of Johnson’s nature is his 
most marked trait ^^'Len tliey are fused together, as 
they boinetimcs were, the result is inexpressibly touching, 
as in that notice m hw dury of the death of las “ dear old 
fnend,” Cdthcnnc Cliambcrs. %\*Lon we read of hu 
incessant licnevoleiicc, we can understand the loia ho 
inspired iii all who really knew him, which made GoM- 
smith pay, “ He has nothing of the lx!ar hut the skin,” 
and I'urko Kiy, when he was out-talked by Jolin^on to 
ponit one's regret, “ It is enough for me to have rung tho 
bf ll for him ” These things arc not exactly o\ erlooked 
by ^lac-aiilay, but they arc not brought out , whereas 
Jo!in=on's puffings, and grantings, and perspiration when 
at Ins diiinr r, are made very prominent. 

c now comi, not without reluclanci, to look at tho 
deiiloRible nrtn le on Bacon 

Tlic loatoncal jortiou has only just lately rcecned BUth 
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an exposure at the hands of the late ^ifr. Spedding, that 
to dwell upon it here is as unnecessar}- as it w ould be 
impertinent. Two octavo volumes were not found 
more than sufficient to set forth the full proofs of 
jNfacaula5'’s quite astouiulmg inaccuracies, misrepresen- 
tations, and even falsifications of truth. Tlie only question 
that we can discuss oven for a moment in tins place, is 
what could have been Macaulaj’s motive for writing with 
such passion and want of good faith agamst a man whom 
in the same breath ho extolled e\en to excess. ATe can- 
not suspect him — “a lump of good nature” — of malignity. 
The probability is that his usual incapacity to see through 
an intricate character led him into airing one of those 
moral paradoxes of wliich he was fond. A jaiTing con- 
trast of incompatible quahtie«, so far from repelling, very 
much attracted him in a character. He seems to have 
thought it good fun to expand Pope’s Ime into an article 
of a hundred pages. One can imagine him thinknig 
a.s he wrote, “ YiTiat will they say to this ?” for the rest, 
meaning no particular harm either to Bacon or anj' one. 
The piece has no moral eaniestness about it, and is 
flippant m thought even when decorous m language. 

The object is a deliberate attack and mvective agamst 
aU higher speculation, which is branded as mere cant and 
hypocrisy. Tlie philosophy of both Zeno and Epicurus 
we are told was a “ garrulous, declaiming, canting, w rang- 
ling philosophy.” The philosophy of the ancients is pro- 
noimced “barren.” The ancient phdosophers, in those 
very matters “for the sake of which they neglected all 
the vulgar interests of mankind, did nothing, and w orse 
than nothing.” “AVeknow that the plulosopheis W’cie 
no better than other men. Erom the testimony of friends 
as well as foc':, it is plain that the=e teachers of 
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virtue hail all tho Tirp» of tliPir nriglihotiTs with tho 
uilditioiial vice of h5pncnsy” Religion it'clf ^lien allied 
with philo'jophy liccame cqnally p<’niieiou‘» The great 
UK nt id liiLon, was that he tlcareil hn mind of all tint 
nibhuili. “ He liail no anointing for hrokeii Loncn, no 
line tln.onf « no ftrgtimcnti to pemiadc men out 

of thiir “1 n^e** He knew that men and pliilo«ophcr«, an 
well ai otliir men, do actual!} love life, health, comfort, 
honour, ULcunty, the «>ciety of fnends , and do actually 
deilikf ileath, fueknesn, pain, poeetty, di«grace, danger, 
Hiparation from those to whom they arc attached. He 
knr \\ that religion, though it often regubte? and modifies 
thesf f( ( lings, Keldom cmlicatcs them , nor did he think 
itdfsirahh for mankind that tluyahould he eriwlicato*! " 
Much moTf IS said against the ancient jiliilo«ophcr«, and 
in faerjur of Ikwon, who appears moreoier to hate had 
two peculiar ments , hivt, tliat Lc never meddled with 
tlifisi (niginas " which Ime puttied hundred* of genera' 
tion*, and will puttie hundreds more”— the grounds of 
tnural obligation and the freeilom of the human will, 
Kcondly, that he de«pise<l apecubtive theology a.s much 
03 hr despised speciiblnc philosophy In ahort, his 
peculur and extraordinary quality was that lit wa.s an 
ioutmjt, a mere common man, and that is precisely wliy 
he was w) great a pliiloophcr “ It was liecause ho dug 
deep that he was able to pile higli," deep digging being 
^apparently the tluractenslir of the common m,an 

The point e<pecnll} de«eraing of notice in this evtra- 
onhaary diatnbe is that all spintual religion is as much 
amuHl at as philfNophy, Ihongli thf nlLack is \ei!e<lv»ith 
gnat prudence and fkilL But ever} wortl said against 
philosophy would npph eqiiallv against religion. Iherj' 
rnr er and ph flung at I*lato^ Zeno, and Fpictr tu*, would 
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equally .=erve against Thomas a Keinpis, St. Francis of 
Sale.s, or Jeremy Taylor. It is not at all easy (o cleter- 
mine what could have induced ilacaulay to commit this 
outrage. He is generally excessively ohsen-ant of the 
hienscanceo. Was he avenging some old private grudge 
against a Puritanical education 1 Had he become convinced 
that spiritual aspirations were moonshine f There is cer- 
tainly a vehemence in hi.s onslaught which almo.«t points 
to a personal injurj-, as Poison said of Gibbon’s attack on 
CJiristianitj-. In any case we mint admit that on no 
other occasion did Hacaiday dc.scend so low ns on this. 
Howhere else has he given us such an insight into the 
limitations of his heart and understanding, and of his 
strangely imperfect knowledge, with all his reading. It 
would require pages, where we have not room for sen- 
tences, to expound the matter fully. Take one or two in- 
stances, merely because they are short. He reproaches the 
ancient philosophy with having made no progress in eight 
hundred years : “ Look at the schools of this vrLsdom four 
centuries before the Christian era and four centuries after 
that era. Compare the men whom those schools formed 
at those two periods. Compare Plato and Libanius ; 
Pericles and Julian. This philosophj’ confe.=sed, nay 
boasted, that for every end but one it was useless. Had 
it attained that one end?” It is difhcidt to handle the 
sciolism implied in such remarks and such a question. 
What had occurred between the dates specified — those of 
Pericles and Jidian ? Only the conquest of the world by 
the Eomans, the rise and fall of the Eoraan Eepublic 
and Empire, the invasion of the barbarians, and the 
proximate dissolution of society. This is to count for 
notliing. The greatest revolution in human annals— the 
death throes, in short, of the old world— could not bo 
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cTpected to influence the eoQTse and value of speculation ' 
The tiling to notice nas that Libanius wa? infcnor to 
I’lato, and Julian to Pencles, and that settled the point 
that the ancient philowpliy was nothing hut cant and 
hypocrisy Again, we are askwl to lichevc that it was 
through the pcnersity of a few great minds that the 
hlcsimgs of tlic experimental philosophy were so long 
withheld from the worhL The human mind had been 
“ misiltrectcd “ trifles occupied the sharp and vigorous 
intellects " of tlic Greeks and of the schoolmen Soentes 
and I’lato ncre the chief authors of this cm!, which 
tainted the whole body of ancient philosophy “from 
the time of Plato downwards.” I’hto has to hear tlio 
enormous guilt of basing “done more limn sny other 
person towards gning the minds of specuhthe men tint 
bent ssliich they retained till they teccncd from Bacon a 
nesv impulse in a dumctrically opposite direction.” Had 
It not been for these lamentaUc aberrations witli winch 
Macaulay says he lias no patience, wc should have hail, 
no doubt, diving-belLs, steam-engines, and snceination in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war j or why not say in 
the time of the Trojan war, or even of Hoah’s ark Tliat 
societj and the human intellect liaso laws of organic 
growth, the stages of winch cannot }<c tmnsjioseil, any 
more than the prncxls of youth and old ago can 1« 
transposed m the life of an individual, was a conception 
which never dawned even faintly on >facaula}’8 mind 
Ho was as little competent to speak of experimental 
science, which he Wanded, as of j>hilo«ophy, which lie 
vilified He says several times in various forms that 
science should only ixs cultivated for its imme<li.itc practical 
and lieneficial results. He applauds Bacon liecausc “he 
valued geometry chiefly if not solely on account of tlio-e 
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uses which to Plato appeared so base,” for his love of “ those 
pursuits which diredly tend to improve the condition of 
mankind,” for the importance ascribed “ to those arts 
which increase the outward comforts of our species ; ” and 
he excuses any over-strength of statement in this matter, 
hj- sajnng that it was an error in the right direction, and 
that he vastly prefers it to the opposite error of Plato. 
Kow this shows that he failed to grasp the method of 
science as much as the method and import of philosophy. 
Science has never prospered until it has freed itself from 
bondage to the immediate wants of life — till it has pursued 
its investigations with perfect indifference as to the results 
and uses to which they may be applied. But it is needless 
to pursue the subject. Tlie effect of the whole article is 
the same as that produced by a man of rude manners 
making his way into a refined and well-bred company ; 
with an unbecoming carriage and a loud voice he goes up 
to the dignified dames — the ancient Philosophies one after 
another — and asks them what the}’ do there ; mocks at 
their fine ways ; and finishes by telling them roundly 
that in his opinion they are all no better than they .should 
be. Ifothing that Macaulay has written has been more 
injurious to his fame as a serious thinker. 

ISfevertheless, say what we will, Macaulay’s essays 
remain a brilliant and fascinating page in English literature. 
The world is never persistently mistaken in such cases. 
Time enough has elapsed, since their publication, to sub- 
merge them in oblivion had they not contained a vital 
spark of genius which criticism is powerless to extinguish. 
If not wells of original knowledge, they have acted like 
irrigating rills which convey and distribute the fertilizing 
waters from the fountain-head. The best rvould adorn 
any literature, and even the less successful have a pic- 
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ture«rnie animition, ami ^•op\eJ hi impresiion of jiowor 
tint will nut easily be niitcbcil And again wo need 
to Ixnr in ninid that they wore the productions of a 
writer in’incrsod in bmnw^s wnticnin Ins scanty moments 
of leisure when mo^t min would liave rested or sought 
recreation Macauliy himself was most modest in his 
istimatc of their \alui, and rcsistwl llicir npublication ns 
long as he couliL It was the public tint insisted on 
their reissue, and few would be bold enough to deny tliat 
the public was nght. 



CHAPTER IT. 


N.VRRATIVE OF M.VCATILAY’S LIFE RESUJIED CP TO THE 
.\.PPEAP^VXCE OP THE HISTORY. 

(a.d. 1841-1848.') 

“ Sir," said Dr. Jolinson, “ it is wonderful how little 
Garrick assumes. Ho, sir, Ganick fortiinam reverenter 
liahuit Then, .sir, Garrick did not find, hut made his 
way to the tables, the levees, and almost the bed-cham- 
bers of the great. If all this had happened to me, 1 
should have had a couple of fellovrs with long poles walk- 
ing before me to knock dorni everybody that stood in the 
way.” One is reminded of these wise and kindly words 
from the rough but tender-hearted old moralist when 
reflecting on the uniform success and prosperity which 
attended !Macaulay in eveiything he undertook. With 
the single exception of his failing to secure a place in the 
Tripos at Cambridge, which, after all, had no evil effects, 
as he obtained a fellowshipnotirithstanding, he did not put 
his hand to a thing without winning loud applause. In 
his story there are no failures to record. The trials and 
straitened means of his early years arose from no faidt of 
his. As soon as ho began to rebuild the shattered fortunes 
of his family, the work went on without break or inter- 
ruption, and was triumphantly accomplished before he 
had reached his fortieth year. Hut he had done much 
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more than restore his material circumstinres , in the mean- 
while he had acquired a wide and hrilliant fame lie liad 
made his way to the tables, the letecs, and lxd-chaml>crs 
of the great A norwa httmo, he was tre.atdl with the dis- 
tinction which in OUT aristocratic society was at that tirno 
near)} always resen id for the bo< ailed “ well-lwm ” And 
jfcl he, like Garrick, bore his honours, if not nicckh, }i t 
witlmut a particle of insolence or assumption, or the hast 
symptom tint his head had liecn turned And this uas 
the result not of religious or plulosophic disci])lmc, of 4 
conscMUd moral cnhnaiiun of humility, and a sober spirit, 
hut of meet Bwcetniss of iiiture and constitutional 
amiability 

After lus fall, or, perliaps we should say, his nso from 
office, ho almoA immediately proceeded to tempt fortune 
m a lery p.riloas way He put forth a tolumo of jioems 
—the l/tyi 0/ Ai-ci'-nf Borne His eyes were quite ojion 
to the n*k To Kapier, who had ccprtsscJ tlouUs about 
the venture, lie wrote — 

I do not wonder at yoor misgiTings I should hare felt 
siRiilsr tnisgirings if 1 had learord that any person, however 
dutingni^bed by talent* and knowledge, whom I knew as a 
writer only by pro«e works, was about to pnhii'b a volume of 
poetry— had I seen advertised a poem by MacVmtosb, by 
Dugald Stewart, or even by narbe, I ibould have augured 
nothing bnt failore, and I am far from putting myself on a 
level with the leait of the three 

Few wnlm have sarpassed MacauHy m that most useful 
of all gifts, a clear and exact knowledgi* of the reach and 
nature of hn talents. It never rtoml him in better stead 
than on the prcuent occasion 

It Will Itc lem^ml^cil tliat h<* was cngsgeil on the lay 
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of Homtim wlien he was in Italy. But he had written 
two lays wlule in India, and submitted them to Dr. Arnold 
of Eugby, who had spoken of them with high praise. 
The subject had thus been a long time in his mind, and 
the composition, though no doubt often interrupted, had 
been most careful and deliberate. Macaula)' had the faculty 
of rhjTne in no common degree, and he was also a scien- 
tific prosodian. He consulted his friends about lus verses, 
and, what was less common, he took their advice when 
they pointed out defects. Several years off and on, thus 
employed on four poems, which together do not amount 
to two-thirds of Murmion, were a guarantee against hasty 
work; and the result coiTcsponds. The versification of 
the Lays is teclmically without blemish, and this correct- 
ne.ss has been purchased by no sacrifice of vigour. On the 
contrary, ilacaulay’s prose at its best is not so terse as his 
verse. He had naturally a tendency to declamation. In 
the Lays this tendency is almost entirely suppressed, as if 
the greater intensity of thought needed for metrical com- 
position had consumed the wordy undergrowth of rhetoric, 
and lifted him into a clearer region where he saw the facts 
with rmimpeded ^'ision. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the rhythm is somewhat monotonous and 
mechanical. The melody never wanders spontaneously 
into new and unexpe6ted modulation, and seems rather 
the result of care and labour than a natrunl gift of music. 
Some lines are strangely harsh, as — 

So spun she, and so sang she, 

a concourse of sibilants which can hardly be spoken, and 
would have shocked a musical ear. 

But the Lays have, nevertheless, verj' considerable poeti- 
cal merit, on which it is the more necessaiy' to dwell, as there 
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ajii'can to be disposition in some quarters to onl) gnidg* 
ingly allow jt, or even to deny iL The niarkol taste of 
intcUigeiit cliildren for HacauLiy’s poems is not to be 
undervalued. It ebon ■*, as Jlr JLiuncc said, tliat there was 
eoinelliing fresh, joung, an<l unsophisticated in the mind 
of the writer I5ut Macaulay lus iio reason to fear a more 
cnlical tnbunal There w a directness of presentation in 
his beat iKLssages, the poetical result is so independent of any 
artilicc of language, or Ldtoured pomp of diction, hut, on 
the eontraiy, arises so naturallj from mere accuracy of 
drawing and clear vision of the fact, tliat the question is 
not whetlier his work is good, but whether in its kind it lias 
often lieen surpassed Mr Ituskin insists strongly on “tlio 
jieculiar dignity po-iscsscdby nil passages which Iinut their 
expression to the pure fact, and lease tlie hearer to gather 
what 111 can from it ” ' Thisackoow]edg<>d sign of strength 
IS scry frequent m Macaulay's Lays Icwwntirs niilulgo 
less in the Pathetic Faibcy tlian he Line after lino 
contains nothing but the most hirDjdc sLatemeut of fact 
in quite unadorned language For instance — * 

Hot with a crasli ltk« thoDder 
Fell every looseocd beam. 

And, like a dam, tbe migbty wreck 
Lay right athwart the itreamt 
A&d a long shout of tnumpU 
lloM from the walls of Home, 

As to tho highest turret tops 
a\ as splashed t)i« yellow foam. 

Every statement here might be made with projincty by 
n simple man, a<, e g a carpenter who had n itnesscd the 
event — the noise of tlie falling fabric, its position in the 
river, llie exulting shout wliuli naturally followed, the 
' • Modem Piiinl-Tt, vol iii c 12 
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splash of yellow foam— no otiose epithet, as the Tiber was 
the stream. Each line might form part of a bald report, 
and yet the whole is graphic simply because it is literally 
tnie. The art, Hke all art, of course consists in seeing and 
seizing the right facts and giving them prominence. 
Macaulay’s power of drawing, at once accurate and charac- 
teristic, gives to his descriptions at times a sharpness of 
outline which seems borrowed from sculpture : — 

Round turned be, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see j 
Nought spake he to Lai-s Porsena ; 

To Sextus uought 6j)ake be. 

But be saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home, 

And ho spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Romo. 

*' Ob Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romaus piny, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thon in charge this day I 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sivord by his side. 

And with his harness on hxs bach 
Pbinged headlong in the tide. 

Is there not a definite objecliveness of presentation here 
almost statuesque 1 

Macaulay’s calmness and self-restraint in verse are very 
marked as compared with the opposite qualities which he 
sometimes displays in prose Occasionally he reaches a 
note of tragic solemnity without effort, and by the simplest 
means, as in the visions wluch haunted Sextus : — 

Lavinium and Laurentnm 
Had on the left their post. 

With all the banners of the marsh, 

And b’auncrs of the coast. 
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Tbeir IcaJcr waa Cil«e Bexint 

That wrought the deetl of ahatno , 

17ith reattcts pace and baggajd face 
To his last field he came 
ilea said he saw atrange xisioni 
Which Done beside might toe, 

And that strange sounds were >n bis cars 
Wbicb none might hear hut ho 
A wnman fair and stately. 

Cot pale as ate the dead, 

Oft through the watcbce of the night 
bat spinning by hie boL 
And as she plied tbe distaff. 

Id a sweet foice and low 
She s'lng of great old himscs. 

And fights fonght long ago 
8o spnn the, and so sang she, 

Until the Last was grey. 

Then pointed to her b'eeding breast, 

And sbneked, and fled sway 

But bit poetical m«nt, consiJcnblo tu it vta*, is not tbe 
most imiKirtant and intere«ling feature in the Z/iye 0 / 
/foj/ie In liicrarj tlassifitalion Macaulay of 
course belongs to wbat is coiled tbo romantic oclioo) , he 
could not do otherwise, Iivingwbcn he did lie uas five 
years old when theZ/zy o/theL>t$l JJinstrel was published, 
and he received m tbo impressionable period of youth the 
full iminctof the M'ovcrfpy novels We have already seen 
how much they contributed lo form hut notions of history 
It wa.s not likely when he look to writing ballads lliat the 
influence of Scott would la, less than when lio wrote pro=c. 
ActordiUjjly wt meet vxith a rtminisccnce and echo of 
Scott all through the lays This vvxs unavoidabh, and 
Slacauby seeks in no wise to disguise the fact. On the 
other hand, no one could rc«cm1>Ic Scott les.s m hia detpr r 
sympatlucs and cast of mind than Macaalay Scott liad 
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the instinct of a wild animal for the open air, the forest, 
the hUl-side. He 

Loved nature like a homed cow. 

Deer or bird or carribon ; 

and thought that if he did not see the heather once a year 
he shoidd die. ilacaulay was a bom citadin, and cared for 
nature hardly at all. His sister doubted whether any scenery 
ever pleased him so much as his own HoUy Lodge, or Hr. 
Thornton’s garden at Battersea Eise. Scott, again, was 
full of the romantic spirit. His mind dwelt by preference 
on the past, which was level}' to him. 'Macaulay had an 
American belief and delight in modem material progress, 
and was satisfied that no age in the past was ever as good 
as the present. Scott’s notions of politics were formed 
on the feudal pattern. He could understand and admire 
fealty, the devotion of vassal to lord, the personal attach- 
ment of clansman to his chief, but of the reasoned obedience 
and loyalty of the citizen to the state, to the polity of 
which he forms a part, Scott seems as good as unconscious. 
It would not be easy to quote, from his poems at least, a 
passage which implied any sympathy with civil duty and 
sacrifice to the res puhlica, to the common weal. As hir. 
Euskin says. Ids sympathies are rather with outlaws and 
rebels, especially under the “ greenwood tree,” and he has 
but little objection to rebellion even to a king, provided 
it be on private and personal grounds, and not systematic 
or directed to great public aims. This was the genuine 
feudal spirit which ignored the state and the correlated 
notion of citizensldp, and trusted for social cohesion to 
the fragile tie of the liegeman’s sworn fidelity to his suze- 
rain. Xothing stirred Scott’s blood more than military 
jirowess, the conflict of armed men, but he remains con- 
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withtlit he cati^ little m what caifc iiicfi 

ti"lit, 80 loc'' as tlicj ilo fight and accomplish “deeds of 
amis.” It may be for lore, or the point of honour, or 
because the thief commands iljormcrclj for the luxury 
of cxclianging bloirs , ljut for the patnotit lalour "Inch 
fights for liearth and home, and native tit j , he lias hardly 
a word to aaj 

On aliening MariuLij’al^ijs"? find oUMtlies mft"orId 
" hn h Ls the 1 xatt opjiosite of tins ci\ it jiatnotisni, zeal 
for the public "Cal "hitlitr against foreign foe or domestic 
tjrint— th(v 2 are hu eourtes of inspiration And them 
IS thus a cimous <ontri»i, almost lonlrodittion, betwetn 
tin out" uni fumi of the isTcms and th*ir contents The 
real mmantit >>alla<) and lU molcm imitations, properly 
ref< r to times lu which the notion of a State, composed of 
< iiui na who BUpiiort it on reasomsl ground*, has nottincpgeiL 
'I h< /lolw IS not to U found m Homer, or in C/itvy C/ia*^, or 
III SeoU 111 MacAuhij’s liillads the State is cscrj’thing 
Mix lose for ordennl civil life, his zesl for the alrttmcl 
idc-i of goscmmentinstitotcilfor the well-lieing of all "ho 
Inc under it, arc as intense in liim as they svere in the 
breast of Penclf'a Tims the key-note of the Inlhuh* is as 
remote as posyiblt from that of Scott, and intleeil of all 
nieiluesalists, and not only remote, hut stry much nobler 
The fighting in the lays dr>c9 not arwc from mere reckless 
UgUt-lie-irUil ferocity — 

That fnsr^oil tb« foemaa'i ri.uit*! bate, 
but from loft) social union which hads thobmic to etlf- 
rscnfict fur the common good. 

For Ilornani in Kotans guaircl 
8lMn><l neltber land nor goU, 

Vor dm nor wiA. nor limb nor life 
I II t be tTave dara of <dd 
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And this higher moral strain has its poetic rewarcL 
jMacauIay attains a heroism of sentiment, ■which Scott 
never reaches. Compare the almost effeminate sob over 
James killed at Flodden : — 

He saw the wreck his rashness wrought, 

Eeckless of life he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain. 

And well in death his trnsty brand 
Firm clenched within his manly hand 
Beseemed the monarch slain ; 

But 0! how changed since yon blithe night. 

Gladly I turn me from the sight 
Unto my tale again. 

Compare this with the exultant and fiery joy over the 
death of Valerius, 

xviri. 

Bat fiercer grew the figbtiug 
Around Valerius dead ; 

For Titus dragged him by the foot 
And Aulus by the head. 

On, Latines, on ! ” quoth Titus, 

“ See how the rebels fly !” 

“Bomans, stand firm,” quoth Aulus, 

“And win this fight or die. 

They must not give Valerius 
To raven and to kite ; 

For aye Valerius loathed the wrong, 

And aye upheld the right ; 

- And for your wives and babies 

In the front rank he fell. 

Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the xieople well.” 


Then tenfold round the body 
The roar of battle rose. 

Like the roar of a burning forest 
^Tlieii a strong north wind blows. 
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hovr ba^Vfrani, and now forward. 

Rocked funooelj tbe fray. 

Tilt none coald bc« Valena«, 

And none vist wRera R« lay 
For thirercd arms and eniigne 
\S rre braped ttuwo m a tnoand, 

And corpus atiff, and dying men 

That wnttied and gnavr^ tbo ground t 
And wounded bnraea kicking^ 

And anorting purple foam 
R\0Kt vt\X did aacK a cnurA Itfit 
A eoiMutar o/ Itomt 

Ma'aulay had thoroughlj asaimilatcd the lofty ciMC 
Rpmt of the anuenti— aajiinl whi<h wm «cnousIy injurtd 
^flKn not wholly destroyed in the Middle Ages by Feu- 
<lali«m and Catholicism together 

The lay d Vir/pma « oi less eicn and sttstaincd ctcel- 
lence than the two Uys which pneede it Tlie speech of 
IcUms and the description of the tumult which followed 
are admirable for spirit and \igour. It may 1« noticed 
generally that Jfacautay is always very aucccisful in h» 
dc«cnptions of excited crowds— he Joes it con arnoiu— ho 
hid none ol the disdain for tho multitude which Ciiljlfi 
manifests m and out of «a«on On this occasion the 
lifierJ politician combined with the nrtist to proihico a 
powerful effset lie had a noble hatred of tyranny, and 
Ins ejmpithiis wore wholly with the miny ns agiinst the 
few Tliero was a nghtcous fierccne«s in him at the sight 
of wrong, which ss the stuff of which true jntnota m 
troubleil times are made. 

Anii tbnee tlic tossing Fortun sot op a fngbtrol yell , 

“ Roo, rro, tlioo dog ' wirat tbon bast done, aud hide tby ibamo 
in belt, 

Tbon that vnnidst make onr maiileim sHrni mast fint n»Vc 
slires of men. 

'Ir\t>uue»l tiuirab fwTntmuoa* Dttwn witb ibo wicked ton'” 
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This speech of Icilius is no closet rhetoric composed 
hy a man who had never addressed a mob ; it is the 
speech of a practised orator who knows how to rouse pas- 
sion and set men’s hearts on fire. It is also a thoroughly 
dramatic speech ; good in itself, but made much better by 
the situation of the supposed speaker. From a modem 
point of view it is better than the speech which Livy 
makes Icilius deliver, with its references to Roman law. 
On the other hand, the speech of Virginius to his daughter, 
just before he stabs her, is quite as bad as that of Icilius 
is good. It is a singular thing that ^Macaulaj', whose sen- 
sibility and genuine tenderness of nature are quite beyond 
doubt, had almost no command of the pathetic. The 
explanation seems to be that ho really was too sensitive. 
He saj-s in his diary : “ I generally avoid novels which 
are said to have much pathos. The suffering which they 
produce is to me a very real suffering, and of that I have 
quite enough without them.” The fact, though highly 
creditable to liis heart, shows a marked limitation of range, 
and excludes him from the class of artists by nature, who 
are at once susceptible and masters of emotion. Feeling 
must have subsided into serene calm before it can be suc- 
cessfully embodied in art. In any case Macaulay seems 
to have been unusually incapable of, or averse to, the 
expression of tender and pathetic sentiment. He has in 
his correspondence and diaries more than once occasion to 
refer to the deaths of friends whom we know he loved, 
and he always does so in a curiously awkward manner, as 
if he were ashamed of his feelings, and wished to hide 
them even from himself. “ Jeffrey is gone, dear fellow ; 
I loved him as much as it is easy to love a man who be- 
longs to an older generation. .... After aU dear Jeffrey’s 
death is hardly a matter for mourning.” He had been on 
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tt-rmn of affcctiomtc jntiJDa/^j wjtlj JeSTrej ior more tJnn 
twfntyfi\e jear" Oa hcanng that Harr} Ilallam 
•Ijing at Sienna, he kiik, “Wlial atnal for inj Aear oW 
fntml ” (tlip historian) , “ I feel for the h J himself, too 
^lurli (listrtsfccJ, 1 (liniil honetcr "We ilinc unites the 
hlow comes scry \cr 5 niar the heart indeed ” Tliere js 
evidentlj a dehbtralc axoidmce of giving stay to the 
expression of gnet And yet when he comes across eome 
"f his Margaret’* letltrs tvktntj'two years after her 
ckjth, he IS o\ ercome, and hursts into tears, yiacaalay 
• ouJd not hold the more passionate emotions aufilcicntly at 
arm r It ngth t«j d' ecnlie them properly when he /fit them 
And when they aero i»asse<l, hi« imagination did not 
Teprtvluce thfm with a clearness arailahle for ari, A man 
on the point of stabhuig his ilaiighter to mtc her from 
dishonour would cerfciinijr not think of making the atigey 
declamation which Macaulay has pot into the mouth of 
Virginiti« Tlie fngid conceits al*5nl “Capua’s marhle 
InlLs," and the kite gloating upon Jus prey, arc the K<t 
things that would occur to a mind fdled with such awful 
po-vions Macaulay wonld Jia%c doue Ix'tler on t)»n occa- 
sum to copy thpimpressjtc hrcMtyof I jt), “Hoc le nno, 
quo po^um jnodo, Idia in Jilicriatem undico" If it l-e 
said that the object was not Inatoncal or even poetical 
sen-similitude, hut to wnle an exciting Ijollad such as 
might ho supposed to stir the contempoiancs of Dcinios 
and Scxtius, the answer will l<c given presently in reference 
to a pardlel hut much simpler case 

77, e Propli/’ry of Cop'jt w dtsfinctly languid os a wliole, 
though it ha.s some fine stanzas, and contains one of the 
most delicate touches of coIonrthatMaeaulay ei erlaid on — 

AbJ V«Tiii«1oTeit),« wliifper* 

Of yoatb awt uuml. 
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In April’s ivoiy moonlight 
Beneath the cliestiint’s shade. 

The unclouded moon of Italy lighting up the limestone 
rocks produces just the nuance of green ivory. Generali}' 
his sense of colour is weak compared with Scott, whose eye 
for colour is such that while reading him we seem to be 
gazing On the pimple glory of the hills when the heather 
is in bloom : Macaulay is grej’ and dun. It is curious to 
compare how Macaulay and Scott deal with the same 
situation, that of a person anxiously watching for the 
appearance of another. Scott does it by putting the sense 
of sight on the alert : — 

The noble dame on tarret high, 

Who waits her gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
THk flash of armour bright; 

The village maid with band on brow 
The level ray to shade, 

Upon the footpath watches now 
For Colin’s darkening plaid. 

Macaulay puts the sense of hearing on guard. 

Since the first gleam of daylight, 

Sempronius had not ceased 
To listen for the rushing 

Of horse-hoofs from the east. 

A keen sense of colour is the peculiar note, one might 
say the badge of the romantic school, and this is true 
even of musicians (compare Handel, Bach, Haydn, ivith 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Wagner). It is not ivithout 
interest that vte find Macaulay a sort of forced disciple of 
the romantic school, differing from it in this as well as in 
the other peculiarities above mentioned. 

The Prophecy of Capys suggests a sense of fatigue and 
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flagging in'ipiration in tho Tinier which arc not witliout a 
certain >«ignificance, and may help to throw light on a 
(tue'stion wluch a certain interest for some persons. 
Tlie question is whether Macanlay should bo considered a 
poet or not “ Some fastidious cntics,” says Sfr Tro- 
\eljan, “ think it proper to dco) him that title” Kow, 
if by this IS meant that he not only nos no j>oct but wrote 
no iwetiy’i the statement is obviously excessive ami unfair 
To haio Tvritten poetry docs not necessarily constitute 
a man a jMet We need to know before according tbit 
title to a min, what relative proportion the poetic vein 
liorc to the rest of his nature , how fir poetry was liis 
natunl and sjontaneous mode of utterance It is ei idcut 
tint quantiU o-s well as quality has to bo considered. 
hliuuM we consider the writer of the best sonnet that ever 
was written a poet, if he never had written anything eKel 
Was &ingle-spccch Hamillon an orator 1 "WHicn JoLn«on 
called Gray a “ Iparrcii rascal,” ho implied m coirse langingo 
a truth of some importance, and pa-s'ed n just criticism on 
Gray Facile abundinco is not nece«s.inly a ment m itself, 
but It at least points to natural fertility of the soil, ami its 
adaptation to the crop produced. On the other hand, rare 
exotics painfully reared by artificial mean*, liave not often 
more tlian a fancy v alue Shelley writing the twelve books 
of the Ilnolt of J^Iam in a few months, Pyron writing the 
first canto of Dun Juan in a few weeks, showed hy so 
doing tint poetry was the spontaneous proiluct of their 
miiid-s, that the labour was small compared with the greaU 
ne«s of the result, and that inshortthc natural richness of 
the soil was the cause of tbcir fertility From this point 
of view it 13 manifest that Sfacaulay was no poet, though 
ccrtaiiJy he has ivntten poetry Directed by an immense 
knowledge of literature and a cultivated taste, — by watch- 
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ing for the movements of inspiration, by the careful 
storage of every raindrop that fell from the clouds of 
fancy, he collected a small vessel full of clear limpid 
water, the sparkling brightness of which it is unjust not 
to acknowledge. But the process was too slow and labo- 
rious to justify us in calling him a poet. ‘SMiat a ditferent 
gale impelled liim when he wrote prose ; he has only to 
shake out the sheet, and his sails become concave and 
turgid with the breeze. That is to say, prose was his 
vocation, poetry was not. But that is no reason why we 
should not admire Horatins as one of the best ballads in 
the language. As Lessing wrote dramas by dint of critical 
acumen, rvithout, according to his own conviction, any 
natural dramatic talent, so Macaula}’ wrote two or three 
graceful poems by the aid of great culture and trained 
literary taste. 

A question was left unanswered on a former page, and 
reference was made to a parallel case. Tiro question was, 
whether such a lay as that of Virginia wa.s in anj’ degree 
more likely to represent an original lost lay written at the 
time of the Licinian Eogations, than one written at the 
Decemvirate. One of ilacaulay's best ballads after the 
Lags may help us to answer the question. The Battle 
of Ivry, though not so careful and finished in language 
as the Lags is equal to any of them in fire. It is 
full also of what is called local colour and those pic- 
turesque touches which delight the admirers of the pseudo- 
antique. Now it happens that we have a Huguenot lay 
on this very subject, and it is interesting to compare the 
genuine article with the modem imitation. The romance 
and chivalry which Macaulay, follo^ving the taste of his 
time, has infused into his ballad, are entirely wanting in 
the Huguenot song, which is very little more than a dull 
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an<l sorrfi’wlnt fierce hrmn with a Btrong Old Testament 
lU^our In thf modern poem the real local colour, tlio 
real sentimenta with which a Huguenot regarded the 
defeat of the League arc omitted, and replaced hy pic- 
turesque and graceful fcntiments, against which the only 
thing to Ijc said is that they are cntirel) wanting m his- 
torical fideht) and tmlk Eren matters of fact are 
incorrcctlj given. No one would infer from Macaula/s 
hallad that Henry IV ’a arm} contained the flower of the 
Erenih nohihty, Catholie os well as Protestant, and as for 
the “lances" and “thousand fijiears in H.‘-t"wit!i which 
he arms Ileiirj V kiugliLs, it was one of the latter’s military 
innovations to hav 6 snpprcased and replaced them !«} pahtes 
and pi-stols Isr more eflicacious vreajons at close quarters, 
liut the romantic, chivalrous, and jo}ou.s tone is tlut which 
most contrasts with the gloomj, religious spirit of the 
original flie song is suppoM^l to Is* made in the name 
of Henry of Navarra, who pees nil the glory to Ood 
Tvro or three stnnus out of twentj vtiU he sufficient to 
quote — 

Je chsnte t'n Iiotioeur sons )*eir<?ct do me* Brines, 

A ta joste f^andear jo npporte )e toat, 

Car, da eommcnceoi'iitdQ milieojBiqn’aa boat, 

Toy Bcal tn'u guaranty bq plos fort dca Bllarmes 

Da pin* baot de ton Ctel rrfaidaDt en la terre, 

• Mfpnsant lenr aodaceet dea grures loorcia, 

Desdaigoant e«* motma, Bondain ta )e* aa mia 

.\a plat Banulaot inalbeur q«e accut porter la gueire. 

Le }iaT co8«o plailoet qoe la chasm ne cease , 

Tout ce camp deaole ne *e peat aaaeorer, 

Ft I peine la noict let Ia»ao reapirer. 

Car le< mient conraBjeax les pounuyre^eDt tana cease * 

* Le ChaatODuer Hotreenot^dn xri* *>Mr, aol ii^p 31S/ 
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So vve sec tliat the cliivalrous humanitarian sentiments 
wliich Macaulay has put in the inoutli of hi.s Huguenot 
hard are ivithout foundation. 

But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman is my foe ; 

Down, down with eveiy foreigner, but let yonr brethren go.” 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war. 

As our sovereign lord. King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

“ Beaucoup de fantassins fmnfais furcnt n&nmoins sabres 
on arquebuses dans la premiere fureiir de la victoire ! la 
deroute fut au moins aussi sanglante que le combat." Xow 
the question mooted was as to the probability of these 
ballads having anj’ historical fidelity or verisimilitude. 
With regard to a ballad not tlirce hundred years old, we 
find one of them has none. I^Tiat is the probability of 
those which pretend to go back a good deal over two 
thousand years being more accurate 1 
And this brings us to the consideration of the question 
whether we can honestly compliment and congi-atulate 
Macaulay on his Lays of Ancient Rome. The preceding 
remarks, it is hoped, show no tendency to morose hyper- 
criticism. But does it raise one’s opinion of Macaulay’s 
earnest sincerity of mind to find liim devoting some con- 
siderable time to the production of what he candidlj' 
admitted to be but trifles, though “ scholarlike and not in- 
elegant trifles.” He could very well lay his finger on the 
defects Last Daijs of Pompeii : “It labours,” he 

says, “ under the usual faults of aU works in which it is 
attempted to give modems a glimpse of ancient manners. 
After all, between us and them, there is a great gulf 
which no learning wOI enable a man to clear.” At the 
very time he made this entry in his journal he was com- 
posing his lay on Horaiius, a much more difficult task 
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tlnn Tiulwer’fi, for onr knowledge of nominininnors under 
tlio empire mi) l>o siul to be intimate and exact as 
compaKd intb our knowledge of Homan tnaniiers in tlie 
stmi period of the carlj republic "Was it auortliy 

occupation for a bcnous scholar to spend hia time in pro- 
ducing mere fanej pictures which could have no talno 
Kyond a certain prottmess, “m the prolongation trom age 
to age of romantic historical descriptions instead of sifted 
truth 1 ” ’ Coultl we imagine Grote or Mommsen, or 
Tlanke fir Freeman engaged in such a w ay « itliout a certain 
p' nse of degradation 1 Tins is not malciiig much of a small 
mattfr, it is reallj important, r< ichmg down if jou con* 
sider It well to the de<j>cr eh incuts of character and 
primary motive Macaulay'e loie and pursuit of truth, 
whuh ho imagined to )« dominant passions with him, 
were rclatiiclj fcoble The subject has already licen 
referred to It is strange to see bow much ho deceived 
him«oU on this point In the ambitious and wordy a civs 
he composed on the evening of his defeat at Edinburgh, 
he feigns that all the Fames passed Ins cradle hj, without 
a blessing, except the Fairy Queen of Knowledge , and 
she, the “ miglitest and the best,” pronounced — 

Yes , thou Witt love me with exceeding lore 
And the three illustnoua predeerssors whom in this par- 
ticular ho wishes most to resemble, nn<l who are alone 
mentioned arc the three oddly chosen names of Bacon, 
Hyde, and Milton, in all of whom we may confidently 
say that the lose of truth was nof the prominent and 
striking feature of their character and genius Of Bacon, 
Jfacaulay himsf If has ratlieroverstatfil, while he deplored, 
the weakness ofKis love of truth as compared to his love cf 
• 3focf*m Baialerv, rol in c C 
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place and honours. Wiat H 3 'de has to do in such company 
more than other statesmen, ancient or modem, it is diffi- 
cult to see. And in vrhnt way did Milton show a love of 
truth more than anj’ other poet 1 Jlacaulay’s notion of the 
sentiment he claimed, seems to have been abundantly vague. 
Kepler verifjTng his laws and going over the calculations 
one hundred and fiftj’ times, in the meanwhile writing 
almanacks to keep him from starving; Kewton working 
out his theorj' of gravitation for j’ears, and modestly putting 
it aside because the erroneous data on wliich he calculated 
led to incorrect results, then on corrected data writing the 
Pnncipia; nay, Franklin running an unknown risk of his 
life by identifjing by means of his kite electricity with 
lightning, and countless other loyal sen'ants of science 
might have been cited with relevancy as types of lovers 
of truth. It is a misuse of language to confuse a general 
love of literature, or a very sensible zeal in getting up the 
materials for historical scene-painting, with the stem resolu- 
tion wliich lays siege to nature’s secrets, and will not desist 
tiU they are surrendered. But such pains are imdertaken 
oidy at the bidding of a passionate desire for an answer 
by minds wliich can perceive the tesLproblems which 
have not yet capitulated, but which must be reduced before 
any further advance into the Unknown can be safely made. 
It is a peculiarity' of Macaulay’s mind that he rarely' sees 
problems, that he is not stopped by difficulties out of 
which he anxiously seeks an issue. AVe never find him 
wondering with suspended judgment in what direction 
his course may lie. On the contrary, he has seldom any 
doubt or difficulty' about anything, his mind is always 
made up, and he has a prompt answer for every' q^uestion. 
We may without scrapie say that the course of a genuine 
love of tnith has never ran so smooth. Here was the 
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carlj Imtorj of IVjmt full of difficulties which clamoured 
for further rt'-earch and ilociJation Thofiuhjf ct had l<en 
ju-t suthcipnll} uorkeil to wlict the curiosity and intca-«t 
of an mtjuiniio' ruiniL flieic were not many men in Euroiip 
more litt< d b} classicil attainmcnU to take the problems 
su^estnl in hand, and adaaDcc them u stage nearer to a 
(iimct «olution Macaula) did not cons'dcr the matter 
in this light atuU To have written ascholarhke cs'i) on 
carh Roman hiator) nouhl luse lK.cn to wntc for a few 
w ore n idcr* ui llif English and German uijiv ersilics. Tlie 
|cii( of truth which he imagined licit Im possessed would 
luu directed him into tliat course But if ]ie had taken 
It, his bi'ignplier would m<M certainly not base lictn able 
to inform us of anything so imposing as this — “ eighteen 
thuusaiid of the La<j« of Ancient Fotn* were «old in ten 
jtats, forty thou«and in twtnty years ond by June, 1875, 
upwards of a hundred thousand copies had passed into the 
hands of read^n ” 

Macaulay did not after Kavitig office avail hiinsi If of Ins 
leisure to resume hvs interrupted history with the real and 
Iiroraptitudc that might hate been expected. Besides 
the Xayy, he alJoircd other and e»en less important things 
U) waste las time He was by no means bo resolute in 
ri:siJ<ting the blandishments eif eoucly as he should have 
Wen, and as he afterwaids iKicame “ I hi\e had so much 
time occupied by politics and by the society which at this 
sca-son fills London that I liasc written nothing for some 
wcck8,”hewTotetoMacrcy^f8pier He would haie shown 
more robustness of character and a more creditable absorp- 
tion in his work, if he liad coorageoasly renouncol for 
goo<l ami all b-itli society and politics, now that lie 
was for the first time m hts life free to devote at] his cm r- 
gies to a gn-at work Instead of that he loitered for fully 
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three years before he threw himself witli passionate single- 
heai-ted concentration on his history. This shows that the 
book after all was not generated in the deeper and more 
earnest parts of his nature, but came mostly from the fancy 
and understanding. Or perhaps we should not be very- 
wrong if we sunnise tliat depth and earnestness were some- 
what wanting in him. He had no latent heat of sustained 
enthusiasm cither scientific, {rolitical, or artistic. By a 
r-igorous spurt he could write a brilliant article, which 
rarely required more than a few weeks. His ambition, 
which, like all his passions, was moderate and amiable, was 
largely satisfied by the very considerable honours which 
ho acquhed by his contributions to the blue and yellow 
Revieio ; he had none of the fierce and relentless thirst for 
a great fame which drives some men into rvrapt isolation, 
where they are free to nurse and indulge their moods of crea- 
tive passion. Is either svas he mider the dominion of a great 
thought svhich hedges a man srith solitude even in a crowd. 
On the other hand, it is oidy just to remember that the 
pressure put upon him to leave his work was severe. Both in 
Parliament and the Edinburffh Review, he was able to render 
services which were not likely to be foregone, by those who 
needed them, without a hard struggle. For nearly twenty 
years the quarterly organ of the '\^Tiigs had enjoyed a nesv 
lease of popidarity- and power through his contributions. In 
the House of Common the beaten and dejected Whigs were 
grateful beyond words for the welcome aid of his brilliant 
and destructive oratory. Mr. Napier appears to have been 
inconsiderately importunate for articles, and Slacaulay, 
though protesting that he must really now devote himself 
to Iris history, with amiable weakness ends by giving in 
and writing. But the sacrifice was really too great, and he 
ought to have seen that it was. He did at last, and resolutely . 
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putting his foot down, decUred that he wouM smte no 
moru for the Rrtiea till Iw, lud htouglit out t\\o soluinea 
of his tiooh. Ho wrote to 2«apier — 


I hope that yon will roahe yonr arrangemtnts for aome 
three or four snmbera withoat conoting on mo I find it 
absolutely n«e»»ary to eoDcentrato my attention on my his- 
torical work You cannot cunceire how didlealt I find it to do 
two things at a time Men are difTerently made Southey 
uvMi to work regularly two houra a day on the JIttlory of 
Brazil I then an hour for the ^uarlerlg Rcriete , then an hour 
on the Life of irejfeji, then two hours on the Peninaufar 
IPtfr , then an hour on the Boot of Ike Church I cannot do 
ao I get into the stream of my Aarratiee, and am going 
as smoothly and quickly as |M>es<ib1e Then comes the reees'ity 
of writing for the Periete 1 lay my Utetary aside , and, when 
after some weeks I resume it, I have the greatest dilTiealty m 
recoTenrg the interrupted tram of thought But for 
Pecieie, I ekould alrtaitf hare hroayht out i»o rofuMCi 
leait I must really make a resolute effort, or my pUn i^ill 
end as our poor friend MatkmtosVe ended 

Tins sclf-Topmach and this compinsoti with MackiiitO'‘h 
are constantly flowing from Ins jH.n. 

Another paper from me is at present out of the question 
One in half a year is the utmost of which 1 can hold out any 
hopes I ought to give my whole leisure to my //'S^ory, and 
fear that if I suffer myself to be direHed from that design, »* I 
hare done, I shall be like poor Mackintosh, leave behind me the 
chancier of a m in who would bare done snmethiog, if he had 
concentrated his powers .usWd of fnttenng them away 
I must not go on dawdling and reproaching myself all my 
hfe 


Tills Mcnfico to nlitonil importunitj was iho more 
ngrttlaiilc as article », wnttrn under this preasuro, mth 
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one exception, have added littje to Macaulay’s fame. The 
fact is in nowise surprising. Task-work of this kind, even 
though undertaken at the bidding of friendship, is apt to 
betray a want both of maturity and spontaneous inspiration. 
Savmg the article on Chatham, a subject which lay in the 
course of his studies, and with which he took great pains, 
•writing it over three times, Maeaulaj'’s contributions to 
the Edwbitrgh at this period have largely the charac- 
teristics of what are vulgarly called “ pot-boilers,” though ip 
his case they were written to keep, not his O'wn hut another 
man’s pot boiling. Tlie articles on Madame D’Arblay’s 
Memoirs and on hrederick the Great are thin, prude, 
perfunctory, and valueless, except as first-iate padding fpr 
a periodical review. In the latter he tannot even spe4 
the name of the Principality of Frederick’s favourite sister 
M’iUielmina correctly ; always -writiug Bareuth instead of 
Eaireuth ; it is but a small error, but it indicates haste, 
as he was usually careful in the orthography of proper 
names. But there are worse fault? than this. TThep pff 
his guard, especially when contemptpous or angryi 
hlacaula}' easily lapsed into an uncurbed vehemence of 
language which bordered on vulgarit]’. 

Frederick by up uieaijs relinquished his hereditary privi- 
lege of kicking and cudgelling. His practice, however, as to 
that matter, differed in some important respects from his 
father’s. To Frederick William, the mere ciicumstance that 
any person whatever, men, women or children, Prussians or 
foreigners, were within reach of his toes or his cane, appeared 
to be a sufficient reason for proceeding to helahonr them- 
Frederick required provocation, qs well as yipinity. 

Again, “ Tim rosistancp opposed to hiin by the tribunals 
inflamed him to fury. He reviled the Chancellor; he 

K 
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kitkcd tlic shim of Jus judges.” Of Voltain,’s fkill m 
liaUtr), lie remarks — “And it was onlj from liis Innd 
tJut BO luudi sugar couJd be swallowed without makmgUie 
swallower sick ” In the article on Madame D’ArbJiiy, 
her German colleague, Madame Schwellenberg, is de- 
scribed w ith a coarseness of tone worthy of the ongin.il 
“ a hateful old toid-cater, as illiterate as a chamber-maid, 
and proud as n whole German chapter ” Madame 
Schwcllenherg ‘ ra\ed like a maniac m the incurable 
ward of Iledlam ” iladamc Sthwellcnherg “raged hku u 
wild cat" 

Macaulay ncicr fully apprcculed the force of modera- 
tion, the impressiveness of calm iinderstateiocnt, the 
penetrating power of irony Ills nature was essentially 
Bimplo and not <oQiplcx . when a strong feeling arose in 
hu mind, il came forth nt once naked and unashamed , 
It met with no opposition from otlicr feilings capitblo of 
modifying or restraining it A great deal of his clearness 
springs from this single, untiisolred character of his 
motions, which ncier blend lo riclt, polyphonic ihonls, 
hllmg the ear of the mmd. Somewhat of this simplicity 
appears to Iia\e been reflected in his counieiuincc 
Carlyle, who w.-is practically acijuamted with a very 
difllrent intcm.'il economy, once observed Macaulay's face 
in repose, as he was tuniing over the pages of a book 
“I noticed,” he suid, “the homely JTorso features that 
you find everywhere m the "Westem Isles, and I thought 
to myself, ‘ 'Well, any one can «co that you are an honest, 
good sort of fellow, mails out of oatmeal He resembled 
the straight-splitting pine, rather than the gnarled o ik To 
liken a •woman on account of her ill temper to a ravuig 
manuc and a wild cat excited m him no ({ualms , the epithets 
expressed Lis feelings, but no tountec wave of fastidious 
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taste surged, ufj compelling a recast of the whole ex- 
pression. 

It is some confirmation of a view already advanced in 
these pages that Macaulay’s natural aptitude was rather 
oratorical than literary, that at this verj' time he was 
making some of his best speeches in Parliament. Tire 
fine literary sense of nuance, the scrupulous choice of epi- 
thet, the delicacy wliich it alarmed by loud tones and 
colours, in short, the qualities most rare and precious in 
a writer, are out of place in oratory, which is never more 
effective than when inspired by manly and massive 
emotion, enforcing broad and simple conclusions. It is 
impossible to read Macaulay’s speeches without feeling 
that in delivering them he was wielding an instrument 
of which he was absolutelj' the master. The luminous 
order and logical sequence of the parts are only sur- 
passed by the lofty unity and coherence of the whole. 
High statesmanlike views are unfolded in language that 
is at once terse, chaste, and familiar, never fine-dituvn or 
over-subtle, but plain, direct, and forcible, exactly suited 
to an audience of practical men. Above all, the noble 
and generous sentiment, which bums and glows through 
every sentence, melts the whole mass of argument, illus- 
tration, and invective into a torrent of majestic oratory, 
which is as far above the eloquenceof rhetoric as high poetry 
is above the mere rhetoric of verse. It is the more necessarj' 
to dwell on this point with some emphasis, as an unjust and 
wholly imfounded impression seems to be gaining ground 
that Macaulay was a mere closet orator, who delivered 
carefully prepared essays in the House of Commons, bril- 
liant perhaps, but unpractical rhetorical exercises that 
smelt strongly of the lamp. The truth is that iMacaulay 
is never less rhetorical, in the bad sense of the uord. 
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thm in liii epcclics. He put on no glove*:, he took in 
Jian<l no huttoned fod, when on wcll-clto^n occasions he 
came doMn to the Houcc to make a epecclL Illowa 
from tlie shoulder, a short anti sharp lloman 
fiwoni wielded wuli etjual skill and vigour are rather the 
iinaai'i iv^geste/l by Jus performance in thevo conflicts 
Yft ft hundred pertons know hi* essays for one who is 
'iiquvnted with ?/is spccdici During the period com- 
jin«o(l III this chapter — from 1841 to 1848 — ho made 
tucJic specfhes, and tf the Rorkl’a judgments were dic- 
titfd h\ ru-»on and insight instead of fa-diion and hear- 
>iv, no equal jiortion of Macaulay'* work* wowl<l lie 
dcLini d BO \ahublo It is no exaggeration to saj that as 
an orator he movrs in a higher intellectual plane than ho 
docs as a writer A< a writer ho rather avonls the discussion 
of pnnciples, and i* not alnaja happy when ho docs cflgsgo 
in it In his Bp< echos we find hm nearly withont exception 
laying down hmad lummous pnncipler, fniieil upon rco-*on, 
and those lionmllcss stores of historical ilhutration, from 
irhich he nigucs with rqwal hreiity end force. Jt is 
interesting to compare In* treatment of the same subject 
in an e«sa\ and a speech Jlis sj^ecch on the irajTioolh 
grant and lus essay on 3Ir Gladstone's CTiireh and hlale 
deal with practically the same question, and few persons 
would hesitate lo give the prcferenco to the speedi. 

It is difficult to give really represcntatiie extracts from 
Macaulay’s speeches, for llio reason that they ore so 
organicallj constructed that the proverbial inatlwjiiacy 
of the hnrt to represent the IniUding apjdics to them in 
ftn unnsual degree Jfsny of the speeches also refer lo 
topics and party politics vtliieh are rapidly passing into 
phUcion, One subject, to ooi snirovv, ntains a j>rTtnnjal 
Interest iracaiila}'’* speeches on Ireland wonlil alone 
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suffice to place him in the rank of high, far-seeing states- 
• nleu; The lapse of well-nigli forty yeats haS not aged 
tliis melancholy retrospect. He iS speaking of Pitt’s in- 
tended legislation at the time of the Union. 

Unhappily, of all his projects for the benefit of Ireland, the 
Union alone was carried into effect; and, therefore, that Union 
was a Union only in name. The Irish fonnd that they bad parted 
with at least the name and show of independence ; and that for 
this sacrifice of national pride they were to receive no compen- 
salion. The Union, which ought to have been associated in 
their minds with freedom and justice, was associated only with 
disappointed hopes and forfeited pledges. Yet it was not even 
then too late. It was not too late in 1813. It was not too late 
in 1821. It ivas not too late in 1825. Yes, if even in 1825 
some men who were then as they are now, high in the service 
of the Crown, could have made up their minds to do what they 
were forced to do four years later, that great work of reconcilia- 
tion which Mr. Pitt had meditated might have been accomplished. 
The machinery of agitation was not-yet fully organized. The 
Government was under no strong pressure ; and therefore 
concession might still have been received with thankfulness. 
That opportunity was suffered to escape, and it never returned. 

In 1829, at length, concessions were made, were made 
largely, were made without the conditions which Mr. Pitt 
would undoubtedly' have demanded, and to which, if demanded 
by Mr. Pitt, the whole body of Roman Catholics would have 
eagerly assented. But those concessions were made reluctantly', 
made ungraciously, made under duress, made from mere dread 
of civil war. How, then, was it possible that they should pro- 
duce contentment and repose? What could he the effect of that 
sudden and profuse liberality following that long and obstinate 
resistance to tlife most reasonable demands, except to teach the 
Irishman that lie could obtain redress only by turbulence.® 
Could be forget that he had been, during elght-and-twenty 
years, suiiplicating Parliament for justice, urging those unan- 
swerable aiguments which prove that the rights of conscience 
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oufflit <0 bo lioM nacretl, cTsiming tbe pctformanco of proinue* 
innde by mintiitcr* and priRCM, nnd tbit be bad Awpplnfltfd, 
argued, claimed the performance of promwe* in vain P Could 
lie forget that tivo generation* of (lie moat profound thinlccro, 
the innat brilliant wita, the moat eloquent orator* had written 
nnd Hpnken for him in vain P Could lie forget that the greatest 
■UtKainm who took hia part bad paid dear fur their gcneroeityp 
Mr Pitt had cndeavqurrd to redeem liia pledge, and he was 
driven from ofJiec Lord Qrcy and liord Grenville endeavoured 
tn do but a small pirt of what Mr PiU thought nght and 
erpediint, nnd they wtro driven from ofRce Mr Canning took 
the same side, and hit reward was to be worried to death by tl e 
p-irty of which ho was the brightest ornament At length, 
when lio was gone, the Roman Catholiei began to look, not to 
cabinets and purliamenU, but to themaelret They displayed 
ft furmidablo array of physical force, and yet kept within, juit 
within, the limits of tho hw The consequence was that, 
m two years, more than »ny pmdeot friend had ventured to 
demand for them was granted to them by their enemies Yes , 
within two ycira after Mr Canning had been laid tn the 
transept near us, all that bo would have done^and more than 
he could have done— was done by hi* pereecutora How was it 
possible that the whole Jlnman Catholic population of Ireland 
should not take up the notion that, from Kngland, or at Icnst 
from the party which then governed, and which now governs 
EngltnJ, nothing n to b" got by reaeon, by entrealy, by patient 
endarance, but everything by intiimdition P That tardy re* 
pcntanco deserved no gratitude, and obtained none The whole 
machinery of agitation wn* complete, nnd m perfect order 
The leaders had tasted the pleasures of popularity, the mul- 
titude had tasted the pleasures of excitement Roth the 
demagogue nnd his audience felt ft craving for the duly 
stimulant Grievances enongh remained, God knows, to serve 
ns jirctcxts for Agitation i and the whole conduct of the Oovern- 
rmnt had led the sulTerers to believe that by agitation alone 
could any grievance be removed * 

s On tho State <>f Irelftni), Fob , Iftlt 
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As a specimen of Macaulay’s power of invective, his 
attack on Sir Eobert Peel may be quoted. After Peel’s 
death, when revising his .speeches for publication, he 
recalled in his diary the impression he had made. “How 
white poor Peel looked wliile I was speaking : I remember 
the effect of the words, ‘ There you sit, &c.’ ” 

There is too much ground for the reproaches of those who 
having, in spite of a bitter experience, a second time trusted 
the Right Honourable Baronet, now find themselves a second 
time deluded. It has been too much his practice, when in 
Opposition, to make use of passions with which he has not the 
slightest sympathy, and of prejudices which he regards with a 
piofound contempt. As soon as he is in power, a change takes 
place. The instruments which have done his work aro flung 
aside. The ladder by which he has climbed, is kicked down. 

. . . Can we wonder that the eager, honest, hot-headed Pro- 
testants, who raised you to power in the confident hope that 
you would curtail the privileges of the Roman Catholics, should 
stare and grumble when you propose to give public money to 
the Roman Catholics ? Can we wonder that the people out of 
doors should be exasperated by seeing the very men who, when 
we were in office, voted against the old grant of Maynootb, now 
pushed and pulled into the House by your whippers-in to vote 
for an increased grant. The natural consequences follow. All 
those fierce spirits whom you hallooed on to harass us, now 
turn round and begin to worry you. The Orangeman raises 
his war-whoop ; Exeter Hall sets up its bray ; Mr. Macneill 
shudders to see more costly cheer than ever provided for the 
Priest of Baal at the table of the Queen: and the Protestant 
operatives of Dublin call for impeachments in exceedingly bad 
English. But what did you expect ? Did you think when, to 
serve your turn, you called the devil up that it was as easy to 
lay him as to raise him? Did you think when you went on, 
session after session, thwarting and reviling those whom you 
knew to he in the riglit, and flattering all the worst passions of 
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those whom kilew to bd In thtf wrong, tilit the da/ of 
reckohing Woold n^rer chmef It has Conle There jou eit, 
doing peoance for the disingennoasBesg ot /ears If it be cot 
eo, stand ap manfully and dear jour fame before the House 
and uiuntrj Show as that •ome steady policy Las guided 
your conduct with respect to Irish aSairs ? Show us bow, if 
JOU are honest in I8l5, joU can iiave been lionesl In ISll? 
Lxpldin to us wby, after haeing goaded Ireland to madness fur 
tlie purpose of Ingratiabng yoursetrei with the English, you 
are now setting tlogUnd on (ire for the purpose of ingratiating 
jourselrea with the Irish P Rire us some reason which shall 
prove that the policy you are following, as Sfinisters, is entitled 
to support, and which shall not eqaally prove you to h ive beurl 
the most factions and uoprineipfed Opposition that ever this 
country aawP”* 

But the ttmo mu apilrpdchiflg wLca these Inlliant 
passages of ahns tieodcd to tts brought to a cIosO Througli 
manifold impeduneuts and hindrinccs, Jlacdulay had 
alowly proceeded with its Itulortj of ktiQlami and lie 
felt what most workers luTe fexpcncnced, that the altrao- 
tno power of his work jncrcoscd with its growth In 
1844, he gave uj) wntuig for tho Edinburgh lieti»w, a 
wise, though somcwliat late resolution, which he would 
have done well to make earlier In 1847 he lost his scat 
for Edinburgh, and thus sras eovered the last tic svhich 
connected him iVlth nctirc politics He then settled down 
with steady purpdse to fini^ his task , and, on Nov cnihcr 
29, 1848, the work was given to the world. Not since 
the publication of the first volume of the Declirm an<i 
fall, nearly three-quarters of a century before, has any 
historical work been received with such universal accla- 
mation. The first edition of three tlioimml copies uns 
exhausted in tea dajs, and in los than four moutlis 
* Speech on Slsynuotli, April, ISio 
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tliirteen thousand copies ■were sold. The way in which 
Macaulay was affected by this overwhelming success 
showed that he was whoUy free from any taint of pride 
or arrogance. “ I am half afraid,” be UTote in his journal, 
“ of tliis strange prosperity. ... I feel extremely anxious 
about the second part. Can it possibly come up to the 
first?” 

We have now to consider the work in which, for 
many yeans, he had “ garnered up ” liis heart. 



CHAirrER V 

THE fllSTOnr 

“ llisTOTiT,” Bays Mtwa'Qlay at the coTOWcnccmcT\t of Uie 
Eifwj on Hallatn, “ at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
IS a compound of poetry and philosophy It impresses 
general truths on the mind, by a \iTid representation of 
partieulai characters and incidents. But in fact tbo two 
hostile elements of which it consists have never been 
known to form a perfect amalgamation , and at length, is 
our own tune, they have licen compleUly and professedly 
separated Good liutones.ia the proper sense of the word, 
wo hate not But we have good historical romances and 
good historical essays." 

The reconciliation of these two hostile dements of his- 
tory was the dream of Hacaiilay’a eatlj ambition and the 
eenous occupation of liis later years It will bo worth 
while to bnefiy consider the problem itself, before we 
contemplate the aucecsss •md etill which he brought to 
bear on its solution 

Tho two 8idc«, or the two elomcnts of historj,— the 
clement of fact, and the element of Art winch fashions the 
fact into an attractive form,— -have always been too obvious 
to be overlooked. In the earliest form of htstory — poetry 
and legend — the element of fact is reduced to a minimum, 
and almost coroplctelv OTerpowered by the clement of art, 
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^yhicb moulds fact without restraint. The growth of cimc 
life partly redresses the balance ; the need of accurate 
record of facts is felt, and first hald annals, and then 
liistorj’ in the common sense of the rvord, make their 
appearance. The relative proportion of tlie two ingre- 
dients was never carefully determined, hut left to the 
taste and genius of individual rvriters. On the whole, 
however, the artistic element long maintained the upper 
hand. The search for facts, even when acknowledged as a 
duty, was perfunctory, and the main object of liistorians 
was to display their talent in drawing pictures of the past, 
in which imagination had a larger share than reality. 
The masters of this artistic form of history are the four 
great ancients, two Greek and two Roman, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Lu'j', and Tacitus, who have never been, 
and are in little danger of being, surpassed. The modems 
for a long time only copied the ancients in history 
as in all other departments. Considering his oppor- 
tunities and easy access to original authorities, Hume is 
hardly a more careful inquirer than Livy ; an attractive 
narrative in a pure stj'le was the main object of both. 

But towards the end of the last century history received 
a new impulse. The complicated structure of society 
began to be dimly surmised ; political economy introduced 
a greater precision into the study of certain social questions; 
and the enlarged view thus gained of the present was 
soon extended to the past. The French Revolution, 
Tevealing as it did the unsuspected depth of social stratifi- 
cation, accelerated a movement abeady begun. In the 
early part of the present century history was studied with 
new eyes. It was seen that it must all be written over 
again — that the older writers had seen little more than the 
surface and were oidy surveyors, whereas geologists were 
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natited ATho could pcn«tmU to greater depths In short, 
the past began to he scientifically esoraincd, not for 
artistic purposes in order to compose graceful narratlTcs — 
not for political purposes tn order to find materials for party 
warfare — not for theoretical purposes in order to construct 
specious hut ephemeral phtlosopliicsof history, but simply 
for accurate and verifiable knowiedge. It was a repetition 
of the process through wlucb prcrioiis sciences had passed 
from the pursuit of chimerical to real and valid aims — the 
stud) of tho lieavens from astrology to astronomy, the 
study of the constituents of iKxlies from alchcmistry to 
chemistiy, tho study of ine<licbio from the search for the 
'Imr tnt(P to senous therapeutics Tho result was to 
depress, and almost degrade, tho artistic clement In history 
When the magnitude and seveiit) of tlie task before niln 
was at last fully perceived— when it was seen that we liavo 
to studj the historical record as sve ^tudy the geological 
record— that sshilo both arc impcrfectj full of gaps which 
may never be filled up, yet enough remains to merit and 
demand the most thorough examindlion, classification, and 
orderly atdtemetil of the phenomena wo have— it was felt 
there was something trivia! and unworthy of the gravity of 
saeiico to think of tricking out in thb flowers of rhetoric 
the lianlly-won acquisitions of labonotis research Poeti- 
cal Sciencd and scientific \netTj are equal!) repellent to 
tlie genuine larch of both. Sunpio unornate statement 
of the results obtained is the only style of treatment con- 
sdnant with the dignity ofginume inquiry 

SlUcaulay passed bw youth and early manhood during 
the j>enod when this great Change was taking place in 
liistoricdl studies, and prodlituig its fust fruits. Put it 
did not find favotir in bis eyes Very much the contrary , 
It failed him with Bomctbiug like disgust Instead of 
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yielding to the non* movement, he resolved to ignore it, 
and even by his practice to oppose it. Though the two 
elements of history had never yet been amalgamated with 
success, and were about perhaps to be severed for ever, he 
thought he could unite them as they had pever been united 
before. He took, as we have seen (chap. ii. ), no notice of the 
new history, showed no curiosity in what was being done 
in that direction, and nursing his own thoughts in almost 
complete isoLation amid contemporary historians, conceived 
and matured his own plan of how history should he 
written. He lias left us in no doubt as to what that plan 
was. It was that history should he a inte move}, capable 
of interesting the aflections, and presenting pictures to 
the imagination. ... It should invest with the reality of 
human flesh and blood beings whom we are too much 
inclined to consider as personified qualities in an allegory ; 
call up oiir ancestors before us with all their peculiarities 
of language, manners, and garb; show us over their houses, 
seat us at their tables, rummage their oid-fashioned ward- 
robes, explain the uses of their ponderous furniture.” 
And that this plan, made in youth, was carried out in 
after-life with rare success and felicity, his History is here 
to show. Thus, just at the time when history was taking a 
more scientific and impersonal character, Macaulay was pre- 
paring to make it more concrete and individual, to invest 
it with more flesh and blood, and make it more capable of 
stirring the affections. He was not a progressist or even 
a conservative, but a reactionary in his notions of history. 
But originality may be shown (sometimes is more shotvn) 
in going back as 'well as in going fQrwar4. Those are by 
no means the strongest minds which roost readily yield to 
the prevailing fashion of their age. Macaulay showed a 
lofty self confidence and sense of power, when he resolved 
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to attempt .V task which he owneJ had never been aceoin- 
phsLed before — nay, toconferonartistic history a rank and 
dignity winch it never bad previously enjoyed, at a time 
when a formidable nval waa threatening to depress, or even 
to depose it altogether 

Ills plan led, or rather forced him, to work on a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude, which, even m spite of Ins 
example, has never been quite equallctk To produce the 
effect ■< he required, extreme minuteness of detail was in- 
dispensable. , characters must be painteil life-stze, events ro- 
lated with extraordinary fulness, and the history of a nation 
treated in a stjle proper to memoirs, or even to romances 
riie human interest had to be austamed by luograplucal 
anecdotes, and a vigiUnthvclincssof narrative which simu- 
lated the novel of adventure The political interest was 
to be kept up by simiUr handling of party debates, patty 
straggles, by ore who knew by expenenco every ujcJi of 
the ground But the true histoncnl and sociological jn* 
terest uccossanly retreated into a secondary rank. An 
ordnance map cannot serve the purpose of a hand atla-s. On 
the scale of an inch to a milo we may trace the roads and 
boundaries of our parL-h, but wt cannot combine with 
such minuteness a syntlielic view of the whole Lsland and 
Its relation to European geography It was on the scale 
of an ordnance map that 31acaulay wrote his Iltitori/ oj 
Ewjlanil Such a plan necessarily excluded as much on 
the one luond as it admitted on the other Our view 
of the past is vitiated and wrong, unless a certain propor- 
tion presides over our conception of it The most valuable 
quality of history is to show the process of social growth , 
and the longer the period over which this process is 
observed, the more instructive is the result. A vivid 
perception of a short i>cnod. with imperfect gio-sp of 
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what prectdad and followed it, is rather misleadin'; than 
instructive. It leads to a confusion of the relative im- 
portance of the part as compared to the whole. 

It is perhaps a low-minded objection to Macaulay’s 
conception of history, to remark that its application to 
lengthy periods is a physical impossibility. The five 
volumes we have of his History comprise a space of some 
fifteen years. It was his original scheme to bring bis narra- 
tive down to the end of the reign of George IV., in round 
numbers a period of a century and a half. If therefore 
his plan had been carried out on its present scale, it 
would have needed fifty volumes, if not more, as 
it is highly improbable that more recent events would 
have permitted greater compression. But further, he 
wrote at an average a volume in three years ; therefore 
his whole task would have taken him one hundred and 
fifty years to accomplish — that is to say, it would havo‘ 
taken as long to record the events as the events took to 
happen. This is almost a practical refutation of the 
method he adopted. And yet such an absurd result could 
not on his principles be avoided. If history is to be 
written in such minute detail that it shall rival the novel 
in unbroken sustention of the personal interest attaching 
to the characters, imexampled bulk must ensue. Macaulay 
had no intention of being so prolix. He expected to achieve 
the first portion of his plan (down to the commencement 
of Walpole’s administration), a matter of thirty-five years, 
in five volumes ; and as it turned out, five volumes only 
carried him over fifteen years. But he could not afford 
to reduce his scale without sacriRcing his conception of 
how history should be written. 

What was the new and original element in Macaulay's 
treatment of history 1 The unanimous verdict of hia 
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contemporaries was to tjip Cflcpt that ho Vad treated 
history in a novel «a> He nai Jumself s^tisfiefl that ho 
had imfro\C(l on hi8 prcUecflwW ‘‘There w njent, po 
douht," lie s.iys, in hU diary, “m Hume, Rohprtson, 
Voltaire, and Gibbon Yet it la not the thing. | 
a conception of history mqro j{Utj | am cpnfident, th^ip 
theirs '' feelf-concpit ww no nee of jrncattla>’’s, and qaon 
this point of his ongipaliti he persuaded all the reading 
ivorld of his time, to adopt his opinion, our bpsiifesa la to 
hnd out m what hia originality consisted. ^Vhat |t aipounta 
to, or may be intnnaieally ivortli, mjl be pon«}dered aftcf* 
wards 

If we take to pieces ono of hia rna-ssirp chapters with 
a view to examine Ins method, no ehall hnd that his aclf> 
confidence was not ivilhout foundation H<*^<’ncal nar* 
rative in his bamls |« something vastly morp complect and 
involved than it ever before Indeed i‘ narrative" 
IS a weak and improper word to express tlie highly 
organized itructuro of his eomposition Rencath ^he 
smooth and polished Butfaco layer unilpf layer may l<o 
seen of subordinate narratives crossing and mterhcipg 
each otlier like t!te parts m tlio rrore pf an orqtoriq And 
this complexity results not in cflnfnsiqn, ‘*1 Ihe moqt 
pilmitible fjearnnss and unity of effect. Hi? page? are 
not only pictorial, they sro dramatic. rpade fo 

fallow scene with the skill of an accqmplLshcd playwright, 
and each has l>eeii plannc<| and fashioner) with p yiow 
Its thoughtfully prepared plipie ip the whole piece. The 
interest of the story a.s a efory is kept up prith a profound 
and unsuspected art The thread pf the narrative is peypr 
dropped 'When transitions occqr — and nq lyrjtcr passes 
ffom one part of hia jubjcct to another syuth piore lipldness 
and freedoni — thei pre managed wifh such skill and ease 
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tliat the reader is unaware of them. A turn of the road 
has hrouglit us in view of a new prospect ; but we are not 
conscious for a moment of liaving left the road. The 
change seems the most natural thing in the world. Let 
the more remarkable chapters be examined from this point 
of view — say, simply for example, the Jfinth, the Fifteenth, 
and the Twentieth — and then let the most adverse critic 
be asked to name an instance in which the art of historical 
composition has been carried to a higher perfection. 

In short, Macaulay was a master of the great art of 
mise-en-scene, such as we never had before. It is rather 
a French than an English quality, and has been duly 
appreciated in France. Michelet praises Macaulay in 
warm terms, speaks of him as “ illustre et regrettk,” and 
of his "tres heau recit." If he must be considered as an 
historical artist who on the whole has no equal, the fact 
is not entirely owing to the superiority of his genius, 
unmistakable as that was. No historian before him ever 
regarded his task from the same point of view, or aimed 
with such calm patience and labour at the same residt ; 
no one, in short, had ever so resolved to treat real events 
on the lines of the novel or romance. Many writers 
before Macaulay had done their best to be graphic and 
pictirresque, but none ever saw that the scattered frag- 
ments of truth could, by incessant toil directed by an 
artistic eye, he worked into a mosaic, which for colour, 
freedom, and finish, might rival the creations of fancy. 
The poets who have written history — Voltaire, Southey, 
Schiller, Lamartine— are not comparable to Macaulay as 
historical artists. They did not see that facts recorded 
in old hooks, if collected and sorted with unwearied 
pains, might he made to produce effects nearly as striking 
and brilliant as the facts they invented for the works of 
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tlicir imagination Macaulay raw tliat the ropertorj of 
truth was hanlly less extensive than the roperlory of 
fiction. If the hmgraphy of cverj character is knonn 
with the utmost detail, it will he poMible, wlicn eich 
presents himself m the narratiic, to introtluro him with a 
fulness of portraiture such a.s the novelist applies to the 
hero and heroine of Ins romance Exhaustive knowledge 
of the preceding history of cserj place named, enables 
the wnler to sketch the castle, the town, or the manor 
house with opportune ininutcncss and lixal colour Above 
all, a narratiio huilt on so large a scale that it allows 
ahsolutelj unlimited copiousness of facts and illustration, 
can bo ordered with tliat regard to the interest of the 
story as a story that the uniscrsal cuno«ity in human 
sdrenture is awakened whieh produces the constant 
demand for works of fiction Macaulay raw this, and 
earned out his conception with a genius and patient 
diligence which, 'vhen our attention is full^ called to the 
point, fill the mind with oomclliing like nmarement It 
IS probable that no lnstonan ever doaoted such care to 
the grouping of liis matcnals lie re-pl.anncil and rc-wroto 
whole chaptcre witli ungrudging toil “ I avorked hanl,” 
he sajs, in his diary, “at altering the arrangement of the 
first three chapters of the thiol loluine What laliour it 
IS to make a tolerable book , and how httlc readers know 
how much trouble the oideruig of parts l^^s cost the writer ” 
Again “Tills is a tough chapter To make the narratno 
flow along as it ought, cacli part natnrallj springing from 
that which precedes, is not easy "What trouble these 
few pages have cost me Tlic great object is that thej 
may read as if they had been spoken olT, and seem to fioav 
as easily as table-talk ’’ Anyonewhoknowaby eTpencnce 
how difficult it is to conduet i wide comjilex narratise 
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wth perspicuity and ease, and then observes the success 
with which Macaulay has conquered the difficulty, will 
be apt to fall into a mute admiration almost too deep for 
praise. In the “ ordering of parts,” which cost him so 
much labour, his equal will not easily be found. Each 
.side of the story is brought forward in its proper time 
and place, and leaves the stage when it has ser\-ed its 
purpose, that of advancing by one step the main action. 
Each of these subordinate stories, marked by exquisite 
finish, leads up to a minor crisis or turn in events, where 
it joins the chief narrative with a certain eclat and 
suiprise. The interrveaving of these well-nigh endless 
threads, the clearness n-ith which each is kept visible and 
distinct, and yet is made to contribute its peculiar efieet 
and colour to the whole texture, constitute one of the 
great feats in literature. 

Imperfectly as a notion of such constant and pervading 
merit can be conveyed by an extract, one is offered here 
merely as an example. But a passage from Hume, dealing 
with the same events, ivill be given first. An interesting 
comparison— or rather, contrast — between the styles of the 
earlier and later writer will be found to result. The 
subject is the flight of the Princess Anne at the crisis of 
her father’s fortunes^. Hume says : — 

Bat Churchill had prepared a still more moi-tal blow for his 
distressed benefactor. His lad}- and he had an entire ascendant 
over the family of Prince George of Daneraavk ; and the time 
now appeared seasonable for overwhelming the unhappy king, 
who was already staggering with the violent shocks which he 
bad received. Andover was the first stage of James’s retreat 
towards London, and there Prince George, together with the 
young Duke of Ormond, Sir George Hnet, and some other per- 
sons of distinction, deserted him in the night time, and retired 
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totlie Prince’s earop No wonerhadthii news reached London, 
than the PnncessAnne.prelendingfearoftheking'adispledsure, 
withdrew herself in compaijj with the bishop of London and 
Lady Chunlnll hhe fled to Nottingham, where the Earl of 
Dorset received her with great respect, and the gentry of the 
country (juickly formed a troop for her protection 

'lilts H ilvaul.ij'a nceonnt — 

PnncQ George, and Ormond, were invited to tap with the 
king at Andover The meal mast have been a sad one Tlie 
king wasoverwhelmelby Ins misfortunes His ton>tn-law was 
the dullest of companions ‘ I have tried Prince George sober,’’ 
said Charles th« Second, “ and 1 have tried him drunk , and 
drunk or sober, there is nothing in him ” Ormond, who was 
through life taciturn and bashful, was not likely to he in high 
spirits at sofh a moment At length the repast terinisated The 
king retired to rest Horses were in waiting for the Pnnce aod 
Ormond, who, as eoon as they left tbe tsble, mounted and 
rode olf They were accompanied by the Earl of Drumlanng, 
«1 lest son of the Duke of Queeniberry The drfection of this 
young nobleman was no insignificant event. For Quecnsberry 
was the bead of the Piotestaot episcopalians of Scotland, a class 
compared with whom tbe bitterest English Tories might be called 
IVbiggtsh , and Drumlanng himself was lieutenant-colonel of 
Dundee'sregimentof borse.abind more detested by the Whigs 
then even Kirke’s lambs This fresh calami tv was announced to 
the king on the following mommg lie was leas disturbed 
by the n*-wB thsn might hive been expected The shock which 
he had undeigone twenty-four honrs before had prepared Lim 
for almoat any disaster, and it waa impossible to be senou*ly 
angry with Prince George, wbowas hardly an accountable being, 
for having yielded to the arts of such a tempter as OhnrchilL 
“ What 1 " said James, “ Je Est-il possible gone too ? Alter all, 
a good trooper would hsre been a greater lo*s ” In truth the 
kings wbolo anger seems at this time to have been conccn* 
trated, and not without eanse, on one object He set off for 
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London, breathing vengeance against Churchill, and learned on 
arriving a new crime of the arch-deceiver. The Princess Anne 
had been some hours missing. 

Observe the art with which the flight of the princess 
has been kept back, till it can be revealed with startling 
effect. The humorous storj’ continues. — 

Anne, who had no will hut that of the Churchills, had been 
induced bj’ them to notify under her own hand to William, a 
week before, her approbation of bis enterprise. She assured him 
that she was entirely in the hands of her friends, and that she 
would remain in the palace or take refuge in the city as they 
might determine. On Sunday, 25th November, she and those 
who thought for her were under the necessity of coming to a 
sudden resolution. That afternoon a courier from Salishmy 
brought tidings that Churchill had disappeared, and that he had 
been accompanied by Grafton, that Kirke had proved false, and 
that the royal forces were in full retreat. There was, as usually 
happened when great news, good or bad, arrived in town, an 
immense crowd that evening in the gallery of AVhitehall. 
Curiosity and anxiety sate on every face. The Queen broke 
forth into natural expressions of indignation against the chief 
traitor, and did not altogether spare bis too partial mistress. 
The sentinels were doubled round that part of the palace which 
Anne occupied. The princess was in dismay. In a few hours 
her father would be at Westminster. It was not likely that he 
H'ould treat her personally witlf severity ; but that he would 
permit her any longer to enjoy the society of her friend was not 
to be hoped. It could hardly be doubted that Sarah would be 
placed under arrest, and would be subjected to a strict examina- 
tion by shrewd and rigorous inquisitors. Her p.apers would be 
seized; perhaps evidence affecting her life would be discovered; 
if so, the worst might well be dreaded. The vengeance of the 
implacable king knew no distinction of sex. For offences much 
smaller than those which might be brought home to Lady 
Churchill, he hud sent women to the scaffold and the stake. 
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strong affection braced the feeble mind of the pnncees There 
was no tie which *he would not break, no risk which she would 
not mo, forthe object of heridolatrouaaffection “I will jump 

out of the window,” »he c«ed, “rather than he found here by 
my father” The favourite undertook to manage an escape 
She communicated in all hatta with some of the chiefs of the 
conspiracy In a few hours everything was arranged That 
evening Anne retired to her chamber as asual At dead of 
iiigiit she rose, and accompanied by her friend Sarah and two 
other female attendants, stole down the back stairs in a dressing* 
gown and slippers The fugitive gained the open street on* 
challenged A hackney coach was in wailing for them there 
Two men guarded the humble vehicle , one of them was Comp* 
ton, Bishop of London, the pnocess’e old tutor , the other was the 
magnibcent and accomplished Dorset, whom the extremity of 
the public danger had aroused from bis luzonous repose The 
coach drove to Aldengate Street, where the town residence of 
the Bishops of London then stood, within the shadow of their 
cathedral There the pnncees passed the night On tbefol* 
lowing morning she set oot for Epping Forest In that wild 
tract Dorset possessed a venerable mansion, which has long since 
bees destroyed In his hospitable dwelling, the favourite resort 
of wita and poets, the fugitives made a short stay They could 
not safely attempt to reach William's quarters, for the road 
thither lay through a country occupied by the royal forces. It 
was therefor* detcrmiued that Anne should take refuge with 
thenorthemiasuigents. Coii\pton wholly laid osidefor the time 
his sacerdotal character Danger and conflict had rekindled in 
him all the military ardour which he had felt twenty-eight 
years before, when he rode in the Life Guarda He preceded 
the princess’s carriage in abiiff coat and jackboots, with a sword 
at his side, nnd pistols in his hoIsteTa. Long before she reached 
Nottingham she was surrounded by a body-guard of gentlemen 
who volunteered to escort her They invited the bishop to act 
03 their colonel, and he assented with an alacrity which gave 
great scandal to rigid churchmen, and did not much raise his 
characUr even m the opinion of Whigs 
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Reserving the question 'whether histor}' gains or loses 
by being -written in. this way — a most important reserva- 
tion — it must be allowed that of its kind this is nearly as 
good as it can be. The sprightly vivacity of the scene is 
worthy of any novel, yet it is all a mosaic of actual fact. 
We may call it Richardson grafted on Hume. 

Passages like these, as eveiy reader knows, are inces-sant 
in Macaulay’s Histonj, and have been the foundation of a 
common charge of “ exce.«3 of ornament.” In this there 
seems to be some misconception, or even confusion of 
mind, on the part of those who bring the accusation. It 
is obviously open to us to object to this mode of treating 
history altogether. We may say that to recount the his- 
tory of a great state in a sensational style befitting the 
novel of adventure is a mistaken proceeding. But this 
objection eliminates Jtlacaulay’s Hisforij from the pale of 
toleration. According to his scheme such passages are 
not mere ornament, but part and parcel of the whole 
structure ; to remove them would not be to remove mere 
excrescences, but a large portion of the substance as well. 
We must make our choice between two styles of history 
— the one in which the interest centres round human 
characters, and the other in which it centres round the 
growth and play of social forces. Perhaps the two may 
very well exist side by side — ^perhaps not ; but in any case 
we cannot with fairness emplo3' the principles of the one 
to criticize the methods of the other. Macaulay -(vittingly, 
and after mature thought, adopted the stjde we know, 
and carried it out with a sumptuous pomp that has 
never been surpassed. His ornament, it will be generally 
found, is no idle embellishment, stuck on with vulgar 
profusion in obedience to a faulty taste, but structurally 
useful parts of the building, supporting, according to size 
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.111(1 portion, a due uliaro of the Aiciglit, or, m other 
word-', more additional Jatt? for whicli ho is ahlo to find 
A fitting pluLC Take, for instance, this little vignette of 
Jlonnioutli and the I*nncess of Orange — 

The duke bad been enconraged to hope that in a very short 
time he would he reealUd to hiii native Und and lestored to all 
hia high honours and commands Animated by such expecta- 
tions, he bad been the life of the Hague daring the late winter 
He had been the moit coixpicaous figure at a succession of balls 
in that splendid Orange hall which blazes on every side with 
the most osteoUtious colonnng of Jordaens end Ilondthorat 
He had taught the English coontrj dance to the Dutch ladies, 
and had in hia turn le imed from them to skate on the canal* 
The pnneesi bad accompanied bitn tn b» expeditions on the tee ( 
and the figure which she made there, poised on one leg, oni] cl id 
in petticoats shorter than are generally worn by ladies so strictly 
decorous, had cacsed some wonder and mirth to the foreign 
ministers The sullen gravity which had been characteristic of 
the Stadtholder'e court, seemed to bare vanisLcil before the 
influence of the fasdnatiog Englishrian Sven the stern and 
pensive William relaxed into good humour when bis brilliant 
guest appeared 

Will any one eaj that this is idle ond xedundant 
ornament 1 Could the two men who came to deliver 
England from the dull folly of James II. lie more clearly 
and rapidly sketched, and the failure of the one end the 
success of the other more euggcstively traced b-ack to the 
difference of tlieir respective clioiacters ! 

A similar remark applies to the careful and elaborate 
portraits by which all the chief and most of the secondary 
characters are introduced They have been much blamed 
—and with reason — by tlioao whose notions of history are 
opposed to Macaulay’s It must be admitted also that he 
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had not a quick eye for character, and little of that skill 
u-Iiich sketches in a few strokes the memorable features 
of a face or a mind. Still from his point of view .such 
portraits were quite legitimate, and it cannot he denied 
that in their way they are often admirably done. They 
overflow with knowledge, they convey it in an attrac- 
tive form, and they are inserted with great art just when 
they are wanted. Even their length, which sometimes 
niust be pronounced excessive, never seems to interfere 
with the action of the story. In such an extensive 
gallery it is difficult to make a selection. Perhaps the 
Twentieth chapter, containing the fine series of portraits of 
Sunderland, llussell, Somers, Montague, "Wharton, and 
Harley, may be named as among the most remarkable. 
Taken altogether they occupy more than twenty pages. 
An important subject — the first formation of a Ministry 
in the modem sense of the word — is dropped for the pur- 
pose of introducing them, yet so skilful is the handling 
that we are conscious of no confusing interruption. This 
merit distinguishes hlacaula3'’s iUustrations, and even 
digressions, almost invariably. They never seem to be di- 
grc.ssions. Instead of quenchingthe interest they heighten 
it ; and after his widest excursions he brings the reader 
back to the original point rrith a curiosity more keen than 
ever in the main story. Greater evidence of power could 
hardly be given. 

In criticizing Macaulay’s History we should ever bear 
in mind it is after all oidj"^ a fragment, though a colossal 
fragment. We have only a small portion of the edifice that 
ho had planned in his mind. History, which has so many 
points of contact with architecture, resembles it also in 
this, that in both impressiveness largely depends on size. 
A few arches can give no adequate notion of the long 
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colonnade Of Macaiilay’a work we liave, so to speak, 
onl} a few arches It is true that he hmlt on such a 
scale that the full completion of hw design was be3ond 
the limited span of one man’s life and power Lut lad 
he lived ten or fifteen jeare longer — as he well might, 
and then not have CTCcoded the age of several of Ins great 
tontemporancs, Ilallam, Thiers, Guizot, Micliclct, Ilankc, 
Carlyle — and earned on lus work to double or treble its 
present length, it is difficult to esaggerate tlic increased 
grandeur which would liave resulted. fSuch a structure, 
BO spacious and lofty, required length for harmonious pro- 
portion. As it i«, the of Eoglund reminds one of 

the unfinished cathedral of Bcanvais The ornate and 
aaoiing choir wants the balance of a najcstie nave, and 
the masterpiece of French Gothic is depnvod of its proper 
rank from mere incompleteness. 

Unfortunately the f/isforycanbe Teprwched with more 
senous fanlts than ineonipicleness The most common 
objections are the unfair party-spmt supposed to pervade 
the book, and its strange inaccuracies as to matters of 
fact. 

The accusation of party-spint seems on the whole to be 
unfounded, and we may suspect is chiefly made by those 
whose own prejudices are so strong that they nsent im- 
partiality nearly as muili as liostihty Ife that is not 
witli them IS against them Macaulaj when he wrote 
lus llutory, li<iJ ceased to be a party man as regards con- 
temporary politics, and m Ins work he is neither a WJiig 
nor a Tory but alVilliamifc He over and over condemns 
the Whigs m unqualified term*, and he always does 
justice to the rcilly upright and high-minded Tones The 
proof of this will bo found in the warmth of hia eulogy 
and admiration for eminent nonjurora, such as Bishop Ken 
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and J eremy Collier. As clergymen and uncompromising 
Tories they would have been equally repugnant to him, if 
partj'-spirit had governed his sympathies to the extent 
supposed. The fact is that there are few characters men- 
tioned in the whole course of his History of whom he 
speaks in such warm, almost such enthusiastic, praise. Of 
the sainted Bishop of Wells he writes with a reverence 
which is not a common sentiment with him for anybody. 
Of the author of a Short Vieio of the English Stage, ho is 
likely to be thought by those who have read that book to 
speak with excessive eulogy. But he considered them 
very justly to be thoroughly upright and conscientious 
men, and for such it must be admitted he had a very partial 
feeling. It would not be easy to show that he has ever 
been unjust or at all unfair to the Tories as a party or as 
individuals. He blames them freely; but so he blames the 
Whigs. Tlie real origin of this charge of party-spirit may 
probably be traced to the unfavourable impression he con- 
veys of the house of Stpart. The sentimental Jacobitism 
fostered by Scott and others, took offence at his treatment 
of the king of the cavaliers and his two sons. But is he 
unfair, or even unduly severe? If ever a dynasty of 
princes was condemned, and deserved condemnation, at the 
bar of history, it was that perverse and incompetent race, 
who plotted and carried out their own destruction with a 
perseverance which other sovereigns have brought to the 
consolidation of their power. Are impartial foreigners, 
such as Eanke and Gneist, less severe ? On the contraiy. 
“ Another royal family,” says the latter, “ could hardly be 
named w'hich has shown on the throne in an equal degree 
such a total want of all sense of kingly duty.” Hay, wo 
have what some persons will consider the highest authority 
pronouncing in Macaulay’s favour. Wo read in his diary 
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of MafcIi 3, 1860 “ To dinner at the palace Tlic Queen 
^va'? moat gracious to me. She talked much about my 
book, and owned aho liad nothing to say for her poor 
ancestor James II ” One can understand a preference for 
arbitrary power , one can appreciate an admiration for the 
Ik roic Stialford Hut Charles I and James II were mere 
blunderers, wlioao lust for power was only equalled by 
their inability to use it 

With regard to individuals tlie case is iliflcrent lie 
allowed himself to culUvale strong antipathies towards a 
number of personS'-etatcAmcn, eoIJiers, men of letters — 
in the past, and he pursued them with a personal eni- 
moaity which eouU hardly have been exceeded jf they 
Jud crossed him in the club or Iho House of Commons. 
He conccncd a contemptuous view of their characters, 
his strong historical imagination gave them the reality of 
living btings, whom he was always meeting “m tho 
conidors of Time," and each encounter embittered his 
hostility Jlarlborough, Penn, and Pundeo (m his Htttonj), 
Roswell, Impey, ami Walpolo (in his Knayf), always more 
or less stir hi8bilc,and his prejudice leads him into senous 
inaccuracies OnoDatunillyseckshjinquirewh’it mayhave 
been the cause of such obliquity in a man who was never, 
bj enmity itself, accused of wanting generous feelings, 
and whom it is almost impossible to suspect of conscious 
unfairness Tho trutli seems to bo that Macaulay hsd, 
like most eminent men, les defautt de e^t quaUtes Ono 
of his qualities viaa a punctilious regard for truth and 
straightforward dealing Another vvas snjiremo common 
sense. Tlio first made him hate and despise knav'cs, the 
second made him detest dunces, and he did both with un- 
necessary scorn — with a sort of donnisli and self-righteous 
complacency which is anything but wuinuig He made 
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up his mind that Bos-n-ell was a pushing impertinent fool ; 
and for fools he had no mercy. lie satisfied himself that 
Bacon was a corrupt judge ; that Impey was an unjust 
judge ; that Marlborough was a hase, avaricious time- 
server ; and that Penn was a pompous hypocrite, or some-- 
thing very like it. Por such vices he had little or no 
tolerance, and he was somewhat inclined to lose his head 
in his anger at them. That in all the cases referred to, hO 
showed precipitanc}', and what is worse, obstinate per-- 
sistence in error, unfortunately cannot he denied. But 
there was nothing unworthy in his primary impulse. It 
was a perverted form of the sense of justice to which up- 
right men are sometimes prone, somewhat resembling that 
arrogance of virtue w'hich misleads good ■women into 
harshness towards their less immaculate sisters. 

Whatever this plea may be worth, it cannot blind us tO 
the serious breaches of historical fidelity which he has 
been led to commit. Mr. Paget, in his iVcw E'xamen^ 
has proved beyond question that, with regard to MarP 
borough and Penn, Macaulay has been guiltj’- of gros3 
inaccuracj', nay, even perversions of the truth. Fof 
details of the evidence, the reader must consult Sir. Paget- 
The miscarriage of the attack on Brest, which Jlacaulaj' 
lays exclusively “ on the basest of aU the hundred 
^^Ilanies of Marlborough,” is shown to have failed through 
the imprudent valour of Tahnash. William and hi^ 
ministers were well a-a-are that the French knew of the 
expedition, and had long been prepared to repel it. The 
king -n-rites, “They -n-ere long apprised of our intended 
attack and mildly lays the blame on the rashness of his 
own general. But Macaulay makes it appear that through 
Marlborough’s treachery the English forces went blindly to 
their o-wn destruction. Expecting to surprise the French, 
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wc are told they found them aimed to the teeth, eokly in 
consequence of infonnationsent to James II hy Churchill, 
hence the failure, and the deaths of Talma«h and many 
nravc men, of whom Macaulay does not scruple to call 
Marlborough the “ murderer ” It must he oimed that 
this IS very senous and it docs not much mend the 
matter to asenbe, as we surely may, Macaulay’s inaccuracy 
to invincihle prejmhee rather than to ignorance or dis- 
honesty lie was thoroughly convinced that Marlliorough 
was a faithless intriguer, uliich may he quite true, hut 
that was no reason for charging him with enmea which ho 
did not commit I^t it be noticed, howcier, that the 
refusal to be dazzled hy military glory, and to accept it as 
a set oir ’0 any moral delinquency, is no vulgar merit in 
SB Instortm Jfr Carlyle has bien hcinl to say that 
Jlhodamanthus would certainly gi\e MacsuLiy four dozen 
lashes when he went to the Shades, for his treatment of 
Marllxirough. Tins is quite m character for the Scotch 
spostle of *' blood and iron ” Macaulay could admire 
military genius when united with magnanimity and public 
virtue as warmly as any one But he could not accept it 
as a compensation for the want of truth and honour 
Hts treatment of Penn admits of the aame kind of 
imperfect palliation. He ba»l ealiafied himself tliat the 
Quaker was, for a time at least, a time^cner and a syco- 
phant. And he allowed his disgust at such a character 
to hurry him into culpable unfairness, which lias been 
exposed by the late Mr Ilcpworth Dixon, and Mr W H 
Forster, as well as by Mr, Paget The animosity 
with which he ptmues Penn— the false colouring 
amounting, in places, to real misrepresentation, which 
he gives to actions innocent or laudable, can only excite 
astonishment and regret IIis account of Penn's inter- 
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ferencc in the dispute between the king and Jklagdalcn 
College is almost mendacious. He would make it appear 
that Penn acted merely as a ready and un-scrupuloas tool 
of James II. “ The courtly Quaker did his best to seduce 
the College from the right path. He first tried intimida- 
tion.” (Hist. cap. viii.) Xow nothing is more certain than 
that it was the College which invoked Penn’s mediation 
with the king. Tlie whole subject is a painful one, and 
we would gladly leave it The only inducement we can 
have to linger over it is the querj' What was the chief 
motive or origin of such historical unfaithfulness? A 
partial answer to this question has been attempted above, 
— that a nTong-headed species of righteous indignation 
got possession of the writer’s mind, and led him into the 
evil paths of injustice and untruth. But there was besides 
another temptation to lead Jlacaulay astray, to which few 
historians have been exposed in an equal degree. His 
])lan of assimilating real to fictitious narrative— of writing 
history on the lines of the novel — obscured or confused 
his vision for plain fact. His need of lighter and darker 
shades caused him to make colours when he could not 
find them ; his necessities as an artist forced him to 
correct the adverse fortune which had not provided him 
with the tints which his purpose required. Ho well- 
constructed play or novel can dispense with a 'sillain 
whose vices throw up in brighter relief the nrtues of the 
hero and heroine. That he did yield to this temptation, 
we have ample evidence. It caused him to use his 
authorities in a way that serious history must entirely 
condemn. Mr. Spedding has shown how freely he 
deviated into fiction in his libel on Bacon : a molecule 
of truth serves as a basis for a superstructure of fancy. 
To Bacoir’s intellectual greatness' a contrast was needed — 
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and it 13 found pirtly in the pinerosity of lU'^eT, and 
partly m his own supposed moral basoneBS A good 
instance of Macaulay’s Inidency to pervert his authorities 
to artistic use«, will be found m Ins account of the dying 
speech of Ilobert Francis, who wa* executed for the alleged 
murder of Dangerfield, by striking him in the eye with a 
cane Repelling a scandalous report that the act had been 
prompted by jealousy, on tho groutul of Daiigerfield’s 
cnminal relations with h» wife, Francis declared on the 
scaffold that he was certain that she had never seen him 
in her whole life, and added, *' besides that, she is as 
virtuous a woman as lives, and Ixim of so good and loyal 
n family, she would have scorned to prostitute herself to 
such a profligate person ” In Macaulay’s version this 
statement is altered and drcsse«l up thus — • 

The (lying hatband, with an earnestnng half ridiculous half 
pathetk, vindicated the lady'a character, ahe wa*. be said, a vir* 
tuoua wuuan, ahe came of a loyal atocb, and if abe had been 
initined to break her mmage vow, would at least have avlected 
a Tory and a churchman fur her paramour 

This IS the result of treating history in tho style of 
romance It is, no doubt, probably true, that if the 
virtuous and calumniated Mrs Francis had permitted 
herself to have a paramour, he would have been a Tory 
and a churchman. Cut what aro we to thmk of an 
liistonan who presents in t/raho oUiqua this poetic prck 
bability as the actnal assertion of the dying husband 1 

It 13 even less easy to account for Macaulay’s treatment 
of the Anglican clergy 2fo one thing In his Ilntonj gave 
such deep and permanent offience It is didlcuU even 
to fiiirmisc a reason for the lino he took. The imperfect 
excuses which may bo pleaded for hi3 injustice to indivi' 
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duals, ivill not avail in this case, Xeither an ill-regulated 
zeal for virtue, nor the needs of picturesque history, 
demanded the singular form of depreciation of the English 
clergy which he has allowed liimself. He does not arraign 
their moralitj-, or their patriotism, or even their culture 
on the whole — but their social position : they were not 
gentlemen ; they were regarded as on the whole a plebeian 
class ; •' for one who made the figure of a gentleman, ten 
were menial servants.” He must have been well aware 
that such a reflection conveyed an affront which in our 
society would not readily be forgiven. E’or has it been. 
One frequently meets with persons who ivill not tolerate 
a good word for jMacaulay ; and if the ground of their 
repugnance is sought for, we generally find it in these 
remarks upon the clergy. The climax of insult was 
reached in the aspersion thrown on the wives of clergy- 
men, that the}’ were generally women whose “ characters 
had been blown upon and this is based on no better 
authority than a line in Swift — unusually audacious, 
cynical, and indecent, even for him. The tone of the 
whole passage — some eight or ten pages — savours more 
of satire and caricature than of sober history. "Whether 
that “ invincible suspicion of parsons ” which Mr. Leslie 
Stephen declares to be a characteristic of the true "Whig, 
was at the bottom of it, one would not like to say. But 
few would deny that Macaulay, in his treatment of the 
Church of England has more openly yielded to the 
promptings of party-spirit than any in other portions of 
his History. 

Xevertheless, they deceive themselves who think that 
they can brand Macaulay with the stigma of habitual 
and perv'ading unfaithfulness. He does not belong to 
that select band of writers whose accurac.y may be taken 

M 
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for grantf'<l— to the class of Bentley, Gililwn, and Bajle — 
wlio seem provnltj witb an extra sense wlncli saves them 
from the shortcomings of other mem He has a share of 
ordinary human infirmity, hut not a large share. He can 
be prejudiced and incorrect , Imt tfie«c fadings are most 
assuredly the exception, not the rule Above all, ho 
impresses all imi«rtial judges with a conviction of his 
honcstj “There never was a writer less capable of 
intentional unfairness," says Mr Gladstone, who still ts 
well aware how inaccniate he could he on occa-sion His 
inaccuracy arose from hearty ciishLc for men of whom he 
honestlj thought ill Of conscious dujilicity and untruth, 
no oue who knows him can conceive litm guilty 

'\Vo now turn to the reservation made a few pages 
back, and inquire how far Macaulay’s conception of 
history deserves to he commended in itself, irrespective of 
the talent vnth which ho put it into execution. 

In a letter to Maevey Napier, Macaulay wrote “I 
have at la-st begun my htstoncal Jaliours llie 

materials for an Amusing nairative are immense 1 shall 
not be satisfied unless I produce something winch shall 
for a few days supersede tlie last fashionable novel on the 
tables of joung ladies” H'e did not need this intimation 
to make us acquainted willi the chief object which the 
writer lad in view, hut it is satisfactorj to have it, as 
now no doubt remains on the subject This then, was 
Macaulaj’s pole^tir, by vrhicli he guided his liistoncal 
argosj over the vvaters of the past — young ladies for 
readers, laying down the novel of the season to take up his 
Huioryof England His stalled him to the port for which 
he steered But how widely it made him depart from the 
great ocran highway frc<taented hy ships bound for more 
daringvcntnrc«,it is now our business to examine and show 
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Ihe chief objections which may be made against the 
History are the following; — 

(1.) Want of generalized and synthetic views. 

(2.) Excessive diffuseness. 

(3.) Deficient historical spirit. 

(1.) As a work of art the History Ls so bright and im- 
pressive, it appeals so strongly to the imagination, that we 
do not at first perceive how little it appeals to the reason, 
or how little it offers by way of enlightenment to the mind. 
Anj' page, or even chapter taken at random, is almost sure 
to chaim us by its colour, varietj% and interest. But when 
we read a whole volume, or still more the whole work 
through, pretty rapidly, we become conscious of a great 
omission. In spite of the amazing skill of the narrative, 
of the vivid and exciting scenes that are marshalled 
past us as on some great stage, the reflective faculty finds 
its interest diminishing ; while the eye and the fancy are 
surfeited with good things, the intellect is sent empty 
away. It is not easy to retain any definite impression of 
what the book has taught us. We remember that while 
reading it we had a most amusing entertainment, that 
crowds of people in old-fashioned costumes who took part 
in exciting scenes were presented us. But our recollec- 
tion of the whole resembles very much our recollection 
of a carnival or a masqued ball a few weeks after it is 
over. Our memory of English liistorj- seems to have been 
at once brightened and confused. 

The reason, as Macaulay would have said, is very 
obvious; while no historian ever surpassed him in the art 
of brilliantly narrating events, few among the men of 
mark have been so careless or incapable of classifying them 
in luminous order wliich attracts the attention of the mind. 
Engrossed with the dramatic and pictorial side of history. 
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he p.ud little attcntioa to that Bida which gives etprP«3ion 
to general views, which embraces a moss of details m 
abstract htatiment, tlicrehj tlirowing vaatlj increased light 
and mt( rest on the tUtails themselves He never re^iinies 
111 large traits the ciiaracter of an epoch — never traces in 
dear outline the movement (entwicklungsgang) of a period, 
showing .18 on a skeleton map the line of progress It 
dues not appear that he yielded to the sillj notiori tliat 
alistract historj must nemssanly b*. incorrect All his- 
tory unfortunately is liable to bo incorrect, and coitcrete 
history as much as any It la nearly as easy to blunder 
in bumtuing up the character of a man— as Penn or Marl- 
borough— as in summing up the ciiaracter of a pcnoii 
Tlitrc can bo no doubt, bowever, which is the more 'alu 
able and important thing to do History must beo(J™® » 
chaos, if Its increasing volume and complexity arP not 
lightened and metUodued by general and aynlhetio views, 
It vs vn this Tcspett that the modern sehool of hisl^'^y te 
so superior to tlio ancient We may see this by remark, 
ing tho errors into which the greatest men formerly fall, 
from which very small men are now preserved, '\^^*en 
we find such a etatesmao as Jracliiavelh ascribing the fall 
of tho Roman Empire to the treachery and ambition of 
Stihclio, who "contnved that tho Rurgumhans, Franks, 
Vandals, and Alans should assail the Roman provinces 
when we find such a genius as Jfontesquieu accounting 
for the same catastrophe by tlio imprudent transfer of 
the seat o! empire, whidi carried all the wealth from 
Rome to Constantinople, or sudi a scholar as Gibbon sldl 
explaining the Bame event by tho refusal of tho Roman 
legionaries to wear defeosivo armour, we are able to appre. 
ciate the progress that has been made m comprehending 
the p.iSt Those groat men saw nothing absurd in ut- 
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tributiiig the most momentous social transformation 
recorded in history to quite trivial and superficial causes. 
If we know better, it is because the study of society, 
whether past or present, has made some progress towards 
scientific shape. This progress was not furthered by 
Macaulay. He contributed nothing to our intelligence of 
the past, though he did so much for its pictorial illus- 
tration. 

For instance. He lias not grasped and reproduced in 
Avell-weighed general proportions the import and historical 
meaning of the Stuart period, which was his real object. 
He has painted many phases of it unth almost redundant 
fulness. But he has not traced the evolution of those 
ideas and principles which mark its peculiar character. 
He mentions the “ strange theories of Filmer,” but instead 
of pointing out their origin, and the causes of their grorvih 
(which was the historical problem) ho seriously controverts 
them from the modem point of new, as if Filmer needed 
refuting now-a-days. He devotes over two pages to this 
work of supererogation. But if we ask why this notion 
of dinne right rose into such prominence at this particular 
time, he has nothing to say. He rarely or never accounts 
for a phase of thought, institution, or line of policy, 
tracing it back to antecedent causes, and shoudng how 
under the circumstances it was the natural and legitimate 
result. AVliat he does is to describe it with often weari- 
some prohxity. He describes the Church of England over 
and over again from the outside, from a sort of dissenter’s 
point of view ; but except the not recondite suggestion 
that the Church of England was a compromise between 
the “ Church of Rome and the Church of Geneva,” he 
really tells us nothing. Tliis idea of a compromise strikes 
him as so weighty and important that he develops it with 
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an elaboration irliicli is cominon w itJi him, ami n Inch Jtr 
Leslie -Stephen iiTcvertntly calls his zeal “ for blacking 
the chimnej ” Tliua — 

In every point of Jier ayktem the same policy maj be traced 
Utterly rejecting tlie doctrine of traoiubatantiation, snd con* 
demning as idolatrous ail adoration paid to eacranientai bread and 
wine, she yet, to the disgust of the Puritan, reqaireil her children 
to receive the inemorwls of Ihvine love meekly kneeling upon 
their knees Discarding many nch vestments which surrounded 
the altars of the ancient faith, she yet retained, (o the horror of 
weak m\nd», the robe of white linen, which typified the purity 
which belonged to her as the mjatical ipou*e of Christ Dia- 
csrdiDg a crowd orpaotomimie gestures, which m theltoman 
Catholic worship are sQbstituted for intelligible word*, she yet 
abocked many rigid Protestants by marking the infant just 
sprinkled from tbe font, with the sign of tbe cross Tbe Roman 
Catholic addressed bis praym to a mnltitode of aaiiits, among 
wbom werenambered maey men of donbiful, and some of hate* 
All character The Punun refused the addition of saint, evea 
to the Apostle of tbe Gentiles and to tbe disciple wbom Jesus 
loved The Chnrch of England, though she asked forthe inter* 
cession of no created being, sliU set apirt days for the consmemo* 
ration of some who had done and suTered great things for the 
faith She retained confirmation and ordination, as edifying 
rites, but sbe degraded them from the rank of sacraments 
Sbnft was no part of ber eyslem, yet she gently juvited tbe 
dying penitent to confess bis sms to a divine, and empowered 
her ministers to soothe the departing soul by an ahsolntion which 
breathes the very spirit of the old religion In general, it may 
be said that sbe appeals more to the understanding, snd less to 
tbe sennet and tbe imagination, than the Church of Rome, and 
that she appeals li-ss to the anderstandmg, and more to the senses 
and imaginalion.thsnthePnrteatant churches of Scotland, France, 
and Switzerland 


There are fire pages more of a ijuality quite up to this 
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sample. Kow the point to he noticed is tliat this is not 
liistorj' at all. The historian of the seventeenth century 
is not concerned Tvith what the Church of England is or 
is not ; hut with hoio she came to be what she was in the 
days of the Stuarts. "WTiat we want to know is how and 
why the Puritan bishops of Elizabeth were succeeded hi 
a few j^ears by the High Church bishops of James and 
Charles. Those who ask these questions must not address 
themselves to IMacanla}'. He can only tell them that “the 
Arrainian doctrine spread fast and wide,” and that “ the 
infection soon reached the court.” “SAHiy the transforma- 
tion of opinion took place he does not attempt to explain. 
The singular theory which he held as to the inherent un- 
reasonableness of all religious opinion, that it was a matter 
of mere accident and caprice, no doubt seriously hampered 
him in his treatment of these topic,s. But it is strange 
that he was not surprised at his own inability to deal with 
a whole order of historical phenomena of constant recur- 
rence since Europe became Christian. How differently 
did Gibbon handle a vastly more difficult, theme — the 
orthodox and heretical dogmas of the early Church. 

Even the constitutional side of his subject is neglected, 
though probably few historians or politicians have known it 
better or have valued it more. But we look in vain in his 
pages for a clear e.xposition, freed from the confusion of 
details, of the progressive stages of the conflict between the 
mown and the parliament during the Stuart period — themo- 
menia of the struggle set forth in luminous order, showing 
how a move on one side was answered by a move on the 
other. In vivdd concrete narrative Macaulay has few equals 
but in that form of abstract narrative which traces the cen- 
tral idea and energ3- of a social movement, carefully exclud- 
ing the disturbing intrusion of particular facts, he showed 
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little (iptituile , wlien ho attempts it, ho cannot maintain it 
for long , he falh off into lii<i Imght picturesf^ue ptj Ic It 
13 not capy to Ate what purpose Ifacaitlaj hid in view by 
■writing hw first chapti r in its present form A biicf and 
weighty sketch of the growth and progress of the Engh^b 
constitution would hate been a worthy preface to bis 
history of the last great struggle for patliamentary govern- 
ment J5ut he hv! not attempted anything of the hind 
It Would not have occairwl to every one to review Ing* 
lish history from the Saton times, and not mention once 
Simon do Moiitfort'a name, nof even refer to the institu- 
tions h( fostered, except with a voguenc«8 that was 
uttorlv uiimf anitig The thirlionth century lie describes m 
n “ stonlo and obscure " portion of our annals Ifo ct on 
docs his best to appear guilty of an ignorance with which 
It IS impossible to credit him Speaking of the yomicn 
Conc^ucst, he say s “ the talents and even tlic v irtues of tbe 
first si'x French kings were a curse to England, the follies 
and vices of the seventh were lior salvation.” And why 1 
Eecsuso “If John hod inherited Iho grcit qualities of bis 
father, of Henry Eeatickrc, or of the Conqueror the 
house of Plantagenet must have nsen to unrivalled ascen- 
dency inEuropo " Frightful results would havefollowed 
“ England would never have ha<l an independent existence 
the nolile language of Milton and Jlurko would havo 
remained a rustic dialect, without ft hternture, a fixed 
grammar, or a fixed orthography " It isnot easy toLchevc 
tliat Macaulay was unaware of the debt that England owed 
to her vigorous JToririan and Angevin kings — that their 
strong despotism earned our countiyrapidly through sev cral 
stages of political development, for which other nations 
liad to wait for ccntunes In the same light vein he 
has a strange paragraph about the “parliamentary assem- 
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blies ” of Europe, in •n’hidi he contrasts the faOure of 
parliamentary government on the Continent n-ith its 
success in England. The reason was that those as?emb]ie.s 
were not wise like the English parliament was, they were 
not sufficiently vigilant and cautious in voting taxes. The 
policy which they “ ought to have adopted was to take 
their stand firmly on their con-stitutional right to give or 
rrithhold money, and resolutely to refuse funds for the 
support of armies, till ample securities had been promded 
against despotism. This rrise policy was followed in our 
country alone.” This policy succeeded in England alone ; 
but it was tried repeatedly in France and Spain during 
several centuries, and if it failed it was certainly not 
because Frenchmen and Spaniards overlooked its wisdom, 
but because that unanimity of national life which, the 
Norman Conque.st had produced in England wn.s absent in 
those countries. But Jlacaulay as an historian cared for 
none of these things. His morbid dread of dulness made 
him shrink from them. In this verj^ chapter, where he 
cannot find space for the most important topics of English 
history, he readily dilates in his picturesque way on the 
manners of the Normans during a page and a half. 

(2.) As regards his diffuseness there can be but one 
opinion. The way in which he will go on repeating the 
same idea in every form and variation that liis vast 
resources of language enabled him to command, is extra- 
ordinary to witness. He seems to take as much pains to 
be redundant and prolix as other men take to be terse 
and compressed When he has to tell us that the 
Keformation greatly diminished the wealth of the Church 
of England, it costs him two pages to say so.' When he 
has to describe the change that came over Tory opinion 
^ Hist, cap. iii. 
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nfter the tnal of the Bp>en buliop^, he rciiiure*? six paged 
to (leliaer his thought * And thi? h hi? liabitual manner 
whenever he depicts the state of religious or political 
opinion Tliat it was intentional cannot be doubted , it 
was his way of “making his meaning pellucid,” as ho said, 
which it certainly did, rendenng it os clear as distdled 
water, and about as strong l>ut it would be rash to 
assume that it was a mistake from his point of view The 
young ladies on whom he had fixed hia eye svhen he began 
to write had to be constderol, a Sallustian brevity of 
expression would easily drive them hack to their novels, 
and this was a danger to avoid 

(3 ) The molt senous objection remains, and it is 
nothing less than this, that ho vvos deiicicnt in the true 
histone spint, and often failed to regard the past from the 
really histoncal point of view What is the historical 
point of view 1 Is it not this to examine the growth of 
society m bjgone tunes with a single eye for the stages of 
the process— to observe the evolution of one stage out of 
another previous stage — to watch the past ns far as our 
means allow, as wo watcJi any other natural phenomena, 
with the sole object of recording them accurately! The 
impartiality of science is absolute It lias no preferences, 
Jiles, or dislikes. It consnlers tfie lowest an<l thf highest 
forms of life with the same interest and the same zeal, it 
makes no odious comparisons lictwctn lower and higher, 
between joungcr and older, bulsimply observes coonlinates, 
m time rising to gencmlizations and deductions. The 
]a.«t v\ork of the greatest of English biologists was devoted 
to carth-wonns, a sulgect which earlier science would 
have treated with atom. 2fow what does Jlacaulay do 
in his obsmstion of the past! He eompttrea it, io iU 

* //!•{ cap IX 
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disparagement, vith the present. The whole of his famous 
Third chapter, on the State of England, is one long paean 
over the suijeriority of the nineteenth century to the 
seventeenth century — as if an historian had the slightest 
concern with that. Whether we are better or worse than 
our ancestors is a matter utterlj- indifferent to scientific 
history, whose object is to explain and analj'ze the past, 
on which the present 'can no more throw light than the 
old age of an individual can throw light on his youth. 
Macaulay’s constant preoccupation is not to explain his 
period by pre\’ious periods, but to show how vastly the 
period of which he treats has been outstripped bj' the 
period in which he lives. Whatever may be the topic — 
the wealth or population of the country, the size and 
structure of the tomis, the' roads, the coaches, the lighting 
of London, it matters not — the comparison always made is 
with subsequent England, not previous England. His 
enthusiasm for modem improvements is so sincere that it 
produces the comical effect of a countryman’s open-eyed 
astonishment at the wonders of Cheapside. Of Manchester 
he says ; — 

That wonderful emporium was then a mean, ill-built market 
town, containing under six thousand people. It then had not a 
single press : it now supports a hundred printing establishments. 
It then had not a single coach : it now supports twenty coach- 
makers. 

Of Liverpool : — 

At present Liverpool contains more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The shipping registered at her port, 
amounts to between four and five hundred thousand tons. Into 
her custom-house has been repeatedly paid in one year, a sum 
more thau thrice as great a.s the whole income of the English 
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crown in 1C85 Tlie rcceipb of her po^t office, even since the 
freat redaction of tt>o duty, exceed tbo som which the poxta^e 
ofthe whole kingdom jielded tothe Duke of York Ifer endless 
qu.ijB end warehoosea arc among the wonders of the world 
Yet even those dock* and qndjs and warehouses seem hardly to 
suffice for the gigantic trade of the fifenej , and already a rival 
city IS growing fast on the opposite shore 

Of Cheltenham we an toM “ Com grew and cattlo 
browsed ov er the spaui now covered by that long succession 
of streets and villas ” 

In Tunhndge \VtUs— 

we see a town which would a hundred and sixty years ago 
have ranked in population fourth or fifth among the (owns of 
England The brilliancy of the shops, and the luxury of the 
private dwellings, far surpasses anything that England could 
then show 

Tlio lilt mi^hl 1*0 indefinitely CTlcndeJ A word 
may bo added on Macaulaj’s delight, m villas They 
were cviilcntly to htm one of the most attractive features 
in a town or a landscape Contrvsting the London of 
Charles IL with the London of the present day, he saj s — 

The town did not as wow fade by imperceptible degrees into the 
country, fi’o long avenues of villas, embowered in lilacs and 
labumams, extended from the great centre of wealth and civili- 
zation almost to the boundaries ofAIiddlesex On the west, 
scarcely one of those stately piles of building which are inhabited 
by the noble and the wealthy, was in existence 

Even in the criaie of h» hero’s fate, when William is 
aliout to land at Torbay, he cannot forgot to do justice to 
his favourite form of domestic architecture Sj>< aking of 
Torquay he eaya — 
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The inhabitants are about ten thousand in number. The 
newly bnilt churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, the 
hotels and public gardens, the infirmary and museum, the white 
streets rising terrace above terrace, the gay villas peeping from 
the midst of shrubberies and flower-beds, present a spectacle 
widely ditFerent from any that in the seventeenth century 
England could show. 

Xotv tlie serious question is tvliether the very opposite 
of the historical spirit and method is not shown in 
remarks of this kind 1 Supposing even we share Macaulay’s 
singular partiality for villas — which is the last thing many 
would be disposed to do — yet what hearing have modem 
villas on the history of England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 1 This is to invert the historical problem ; to look at 
the past through the wrong end of the telescope. The 
explanation of this singular aberration will probably be 
found in Macaulay’s constant immersion in politics. 
Many passages of his history have the appearance of 
fragments of a budget speech setting forth the growth of 
the country in wealth and population, and consequent 
capacity to supply an increased revenue. "When he 
answered poor Southey’s sentimental dreams about the 
virtue and happiness of the olden time, ho was nearly 
wholly in the right. But he did not see that this polemical 
attitude was out of place in history. He became at too 
early a period in life a serious politician, not to damage 
his faculty as an historian. Guizot never recovered his 
historical 63-0 after he was Prime Minister of Prance, 
though he lived for nearly thirty years in enforced leisure 
afterwards. Gibbon and Grote had just as much of 
politics as an historian can bear, and neither of them re- 
motely equalled Macaulay’s participation in public affairs. 
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JIacidlaT seems to have enjoyed almost nnintcmipted 
good and e>cn robuat hcalih until ho had passed his 
fiftieth year Neither hw incessant work, nor the trying 
climate of India, nor the more trying climate of the 
Huuse of Commons, produced more than temporary in* 
dispositioHj which he speedily shook off He was n broad- 
chested setne man, taking a great deal of CTerciso, which 
was hoTTcrer almost conCnMl to walking *'ITe thought 
notliing of going on foot from the Albany to Clapham, 
and from Clapham on to Oreeninch and as late as 
August in the year IS"*!, he mentions in hw diary haring 
walked from Malvern to AVorcester and back — gay sixteen 
miles lie had the questionable habit of reading during 
his walks, by which the cluef benefit of the exercise both 
to mind and Ijody is prolpabJy lost Tlie solitary iralker 
IS not without his compensations, or oven his delights 
A peculiarly rnid meditation is kindled in some men by 
the unfatiguing movcmuit, and a massne grouping and 
clarifying of ideas is obtamed by a long ramble, which 
could not be reached in the study or at tlio desL 
Rousseau and AVordsworth habitually composed in their 
walks. Tliey were reading in tlieir own svay, hut not 
in tlic same book as MacanHy Tlic quantity of printed 
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matter that he could get through on these occasions 
was prodigious, and on a lesser authority than lus own 
Iiardly to be believed. In the walk just mentioned, 
between M'orcester and Malvern, ho read no less than 
fourteen books of the Odyssey. This was only a par- 
ticular instance of that -superabundant energy and per- 
vading over-strenuousness wliich belonged to tlie con- 
stitution of a mind that was well-nigh incapable of 
repose and thoughtful brooding. On a journey “Iiis 
flow of spirits was unfailing — a running lire of jokes, 
rhymes, puns never ceasing. It was a peculiarity of his 
that ho never got tired on a journey. As the day wore 
on he did not feel the desire to lie back and be quiet, 
and he liked to find his companions ready to be enter- 
tained to the last.”* Even when be and his fellow- 
travellers had gained the timely inn, his overpowering 
vivacity was not quenched, but he would produce im- 
promptu translations from Greek, Latin, Italian, or 
Spanish writers, or read selections from Sterne, Smollett, 
or Fielding, or fall to capping verses or stringing rhymes 
with his nephew and nieces. His swift energy impressed 
even strangers as something portentous. A bookseller 
with whom he dealt informs me that he never had such 
a customer in his life ; that Macaulay would come into his 
sliop, run through shelf after shelf of books, and in less 
time than some men would take to select a volume, he 
would order a pile of tomes to be sent off to the Albany. 

"VVliether this life at constant high pressure was the 
cause of his health giting way does not appear, but in 
Jidy, 1852, he was suddenly stricken down by heart 
disease, which was soon followed by a confirmed asthma. 
This sudden failure of health seems to have taken him 
' Trevelyanf vol. ii. c;ip. xi. 
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by BurpiTio , but even his own joumil sliowa that be Iiad 
received Warnings winch to a niau of a more introspective 
fum Mould have been full of significance. Hut the 
maladj declared itself at last with a malignity mIhcIi 
even he could not overlook “I became,” he sajs, 
“twenty jears older m a week. A mile is more to me 
now tlian ten miles a j'car ago " Forty years of incessant 
labour had done their work 

What follows right up to the closing scene is very 
touching, and shows that courageous side of Macaiila}'fl 
nature on which his umfonoly prosperous life never 
made adujuatc demands. Xo man probably would have 
fought a long doubtful uphill light with moro resolute 
fortitude than he Had his lot Ijeen cast in arduous 
tunes, hjd h' hen tried by mt'iferlune, or injustice, or 
persecution, his biography, wc may be sure, would have 
been far more exciting Ilian it is Tbougli ho was the 
most peaceful of men, ho was thoroughly coumgeous. If 
ho had lived in the times of which he was the historian, 
he would liavo stood in tho broach citlier as u soldier or 
a politician among the bravest ho would have led a 
forlorn hope either civic or iDilitary when other men’s 
hearts were failing them for fear Physical or political 
courage of an exceptional kind he was never called upon 
to show Hut the calm patient endurance with which he 
supporteil the slow invasion of a mortal dLscase odds 
another trait to the amiability of a character which was 
unselfish from first to last ITiough well awaire of the 
nature of his illne« 3 , lio allowed hi 3 sister, LadyTrevelyan, 
tlic consolation of thinking that he did not know how ill 
he was Oppressed as ho was with asthma and lieart 
di=c 3 .‘'C, though 80 weak at times that he could hardly 
walk even with a slick, Le resolutely faced and accom- 
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plished his daily “task,” and wrote the wliole of the 
fourth and fifth volumes with nndiminished animation 
and thoroughness. Unfortunately he was again a meniher 
of the House of Commons. The people of Edinburgh 
had promptly regretted and repented the disgrace they 
had done themselves by unseating him in 1847 for his 
sturdy conscientiousness in supporting the Maynooth 
Grant., and placed him at the head of the poll in the 
general election of 1852, even after lie had haughtil}- re- 
fused to give any pledge, or even to stand for the city. 
Although his constituents were willing to grant him every 
indulgence, and his attendance in the House was by no 
means assiduous, yet he often did attend when prudence 
would have kept him at Jiome. “ IVe divided twice,” he 
v/Tote in his diaiy, “ and a very svearisome business it 
was. I walked slowly home at two in the morning, and 
got to bed much exhausted. A few such nights will 
make it necessary for mo to go to Clifton again.” On 
another occasion, “I was in pain and very poorly. I 
went down to the House and paired. On my return 
just as I was getting into hed, I received a note from 
Hayter to say that he had paired me. I was very un- 
willing to go out al that hour ” (it was in Januarj-), “ and 
afraid of the night air ; but I have a horror of the least 
suspicion of foul play : so I dressed and went again to 
the House, settled the matter about the pairs, and came 
hack at near twelve o’clock.” Tire old insatiable appetite 
for work returned upon him during the intermissions of 
Ms malady. He was chairman of the committee which 
was appointed to consider the proposal to throw open the 
Indian Civil Sendee to public competition, and had to 
draw up the report. “ I must and will finish it in a 
week,” he wrote, and was as good as his word. 
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He mailc nnh three speeches clunn" In-. ItsI four jears 
in the ilome, all m the year 1853 Tlic effort was far 
too great and exhausting to his shattered strength Yet 
one of these speeches was a Imlliant oratorical tnumph, a 
parallel to Ins performance on the copyright question, 
when he defeated » measure which hut for his inter- 
vention would undoubtedly have been earned. Lord 
Hotham’a hill for tho exclusion of judges from the House 
of Commons liad passed tlirough all stages hut the last 
without a division Macaulay determined to oppose it, 
hut went down to the House vciy nervous and anxious 
about the result The success was complete, indeed 
o> erwholming The hiU “ was not thrown out, but pitched 
out ” But the cost was osccsstvc Macaulay said ho was 
knocked up and a journalist srho has left on impressive 
account of tho whole scene remarked that he was “trem- 
bling when he eat dosvn. and liad ecarcely the self- 
possession to acknowledge the eager pniscs which were 
offered by the ministers and others in the neighbour- 
hood ” 

He was much niosed by the Cnmcan War and tho 
Indian Mutiny, as one might expect , hut on neither was 
his line of thought or sentiment at all elevated above that 
of the multituda An ardent a^lmircrof Lord Palmerston, 
bis patriotism was of the old fashioned type — of a man 
who could rememlicr Wellington’* campaigns. MTicn 
travelling on the continent he was accustomed to say that 
he liked to think that he wa.s n citizen of no mean city 
Indeed there was a perceptible clement of Chauvinism in 
his composition The fact caDs for no remark ; it was 
quite m harmony with the peat of his character, which at 
no time betrayed the slightest tendency to press forwanl 
to wider and loftier views than thosr generally popular in 
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his tinip. Xot a doubt seems to have crossed his mind 
as to the policy or expediency of the Crimean War, 
whether it was a ndse thing even from a narrowly patriotic 
point of view. There is nothing to show that he had 
ever considered or come to any conclusion on the compli- 
cated problems of the Eastern question. His dislike of 
speculation even e.xtended to the domain of politics. It 
would not be easy to cite from his letters and journals 
when travelling abroad a single sentence indicating' 
interest in and obseiwation of the laws, institutions, and 
local conditions of foreign countries. His utterances on 
the Indian Mutiny can only be read with regret, and 
show what an insecure guide the most benevolent senti- 
ment may be when unsupported by reasoned principle. 
He verified Michelet’s aphorism, “ qu’il n’y a rien de si 
cruel que la piti4.” In September, 1857, he wrote: — 
“ It is painful to be so revengeful as I feel myself. I 
who cannot bear to see a beast or a bird in pain, could 
look on ^vithout winking while Hana Sahib underwent 

all the tortures of Ravaillac With what horror I 

used to read in Livy how Fulvius put to death the whole 
Capuan Senate in the second Punic War ! and with what 
equanimity I could hear that the whole garrison of Delhi, 
aU the !Moulavies and ^Mussulman doctors there, and all 
the rabble of the bazaar, had been treated in the same 
way ! Is this wrong 1 ” Clearly it was wrong in a man 
of Slacaulay’s culture and experience. He might have 
remembered with what just severity he had branded 
cruelty in his History and Essays, with what loathing he 
had spoken of the Duke of York’s delight in witnessing 
the infliction of torture. One must take the liberty of 
entirely disbelieving his report of his own feelings, and 
of thinking that if the matter had been brought to a 
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practical tost he would much hayc preferred temg tortured 
bj the Nana to tortunng him hitp«lf Hi? tone, how- 
e\cr, IS curious as one of the manj proofs of the untheoretic 
east of bis nvind Philosophy y.ns well avenged for the 
scorn with which he treated her 
The glimpie we catch of Macaulay m these latter years, 
Bittingwith Ills eyes fixe«l on deatima touching even to stran- 
gers , anil the reality must lia»o been pathetic and painfal 
bejond words to those who loved him aiul bad over ex- 
pcnenced his boundless affection. He waited for the final 
summons with entire calmncsa and self possession. “I am 
tt little low," he wrote, “hut not from apprehension, for I 
look forward to the iiievilablo close with perfect eercnity , 
but from regret for what I love Ifiometimes hardlj com- 
mand my tears when I thmL how soon I may leave them.” 
Ho had also another regret, vvhicli might veil have 
been a poignant one— the leaving of his work unfinished , 
but ho refers to it very softly and sweetly “To-tlay I 
iVTOte a pretty fair quantity of history I should bo glad 
to finish 'NViUiam before I go But this is Uke the old 
excuses that were made to CJiaron.” As he passed through 
“the cold gradations of deny" his spirit manifestly rose 
into a higher range A sclf-watchmg tenderness of con- 
science appears, of wjucli it vrould not bo easy to find 
traces before He was anxioas lest the irritability pro- 
duced by disease should show itself by petulance and 
want of consideration for othcca “But I will take care. 
I have thought several times of late that the last scene of 
the phy WAS approaching I shouhl wish to act it simply, 
bat with fortitude and gentienesa united ” At last he 
had been forced to look down into the dark abyss which 
surrounds life, from vvbidi he hail hitherto turned away 
with rather too marked a pusi&tcncc His tone of reso- 
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lute contenteclness, before his illness, was apt to be too 
emphatic. ‘-October 25, 1850. My birthday. I am 
fifty. lYell, I have had a happy life, I do not Irtiow 
that any one whom I have seen close has had a happier. 
Some things I regret j but who is better off?” And 
there are other utterances of a similar kind. He clearly 
avoided, on principle as well as from inclination, dwelling 
on the gloomy side of things. It gave him pain to look 
towards the wastes which skirt human existence, and ho 
found no profit in doing so. When troubles and trials 
came he knew he could bear them as well as the most ; 
but he felt no call to go and look at them when afar off. 
He turned to, the hearths and hearts warm with human 
love that he could trust, and willingly forgot the inclemency 
outside. His contentedness was no doubt corroborated 
by another circumstance, that his illness never aijparently 
was of a gastric kind. He was never inspired by the 
tenth (demonic) muse of indigestion, the baleful goddess 
who is responsible for much of the Weltschmerz and 
passionate rmrest which has found voice in modem times. 
But now he is brought face to face with realities which 
cannot be ignored. For, by one of those fatalities which 
seem to wait till a man has been brought low before they 
fall upon him with crushing weight, the beloved sister 
(Lady Trevelyan), in whom and in whose family for long 
years he had garnered up his heart, would be compelled 
in a few months to join her husband in India, where he 
had been appointed Governor of Madras. “ He endured 
it manfull}-, and almost sUently, but his spirits never 
recovered the blow.”- The full anguish of the blow itself 
he did not live to feel, for he died suddenly and peace- 
fully on the evening of the 2Sth December, 1859, at 

2 Trevelyan, rol ii. cap. xv. 
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Holly Loilge, wliitlier he hail rcino\t'I in 185C, on 
leaving hw chamlK.p> m the Albany He was huneJ in 
I’oct8 Corner, in Wcstmimtct Abbey, on 9th January, 
1H60 

In reviewing Jfaeaulay’e life and considering the appli- 
cation of his rare gifts, one is led to wwh that fortune liad 
eithrr fdioured him more or leas Hod he been bom to 
ancestral nealth and honours, or liad ho been condemned 
to prolonged poverty and otbcunty, it 13 probable that he 
would have developed resources and powers which, as it 
liappcned, he was never called upon to display, which it u 
very likely he himself did not suspect It must lie re- 
gretted that ho was not free to follow either politics or 
litomturc with undivided attention Had ho been a 
broad-aertd viuire with an historic name, wo cannot doubt 
that his life would have been devoted to politics , and we 
tan even less doubt tliat he would promptly have made 
his way into the front rank of contemporary statesmea 
Hu luisiirpasseil business talent and faculty of getting 
through wotk , bu oratorical gifts, which would soon with 
the prop r training Jmt developed into a complete 
master/ of debate, Jus prudence, vigour, self command, 
and innate amiability. Ins vast knowledge and instan- 
taneous command of it — all point to his possessing the 
stuff of whicli ilnglish Premiere are made "Who among 
his conternporanes can lio named as more endowed with 
the qualities ot a great parluineiitary leader than he I 
Was Lord John Rnsscll, or LonI Jfetbounie, or Lord 
Derby, or Sir James Graham, or Palmerston, or Comcwall 
Lewis his equal? If we abstract the prestige conferred 
by great name or great fortune in our oligsrcbic society, ho 
was not the equal, hut the supenor, of all of them cTccpting 
Peel aud Disraeli , and lio would bo rash who ventured 
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to assert that if lie iiacl been a baronet with 40 , 000 /. a r'ear, 
like Peel, or had been such in a position as Lord Beacons- 
field was to devote all his time, enei^y, and ambition to 
the House of Commons, he would have 3delded to either. 
But like Burke — though his case is certainl5' much less 
shocking — the nomts homo of genius was not allowed to 
compete for the honour of serving his country in the , 
highest office. 

On the other hand, suppose that circumstances had ex- 
cluded him from politics altogether, and that he had been 
reduced to literature alone as an avenue to fame. I have 
already said that I think that politics were his forte, and 
that although he will live in memory chiefly as a writer, 
he was by nature a practical man. But it is not incon- 
sistent with this view to hold that as a writer he would 
have been all the better if he had not meddled with 
politics at all, or only very sparingly. Politics are a good 
school for a student mth an excessive tendency to seclu- 
sion. Gibbon was probably benefited by being a member 
of the House of Commons, because he was essentially a 
recluse, and a personal contact with public affairs supplied 
a useful corrective to his natural bent. But he never be- 
came an active politician like Macaula}', and Macaulay 
was in no need of the discipline vhich was useful to 
Gibbon, Macaulay’s tendency was verj^ far fiom being 
too esoteric and speculative. All the gymnastic he could 
have derived from a severe drilling in Hegelianism at Berlin 
or Tubingen, would barely have sufficed to correct his 
practical unspeculative tone of mind. Instead of this he 
bad no gymnastic at all, except such as can be got from 
Greek and Latin grammar. Then, before he was thirty 
he became a member of Parliament — the very last place, 
as he well knew^ likely to foster a broad and philostiphic 
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temper ronsidcrlng wbat lie did aclii^ve in the whirl of 
Im^mcss in winch he Intd till he was well aJvanctJ into 
imJdle agp, can we doubt tliat a life of solitude and stiKly 
ivould lia\e led him mto rtgions of thought and inquiry 
to which as a matter of fact he never penetrated 1 It is 
not the number or even the quality of the books read 
irhich makes for edification, snalotn, and real knowledge , 
hut the open eje, the recipient spirit, tin, patience and 
humility contenicd to grojw slowly towards the light. 
Jfacaulay's mode of life was adverse to inwardness, reflec- 
tion, meditation , and be bad no such innate tendency m 
that direction that lie could dispense svith help from any 
quarter Outward circumstances alone prevented him 
from taking a first rank in politics , circumstances and 
inward disposition combined to deprive him of the very 
highest rank in litoraiure 

The attempt to classify a great writer, to fix h« irae 
place on the scroll of fame, fa not blameworthy, as if it 
were identical with dispiragcment However imjierfect 
the attempt may be, if made with good filth it may 1>c use- 
ful as leading to a more accuraU; jndgment later on. The 
spltlement ol the rank and position of eminent writers 
who liave clearly passed irto the permnif nt literature of a 
nation, cannot be left to the caprice of indnidual readers 
Literary history would hecome a scene of intolerable con- 
fusion, without some effort towards grouping and classify- 
ing the numerous candidslea for fame Farlier alletnpts 
in this direction, like the present, are certain to bo erro- 
neous and faulty m many respects j hut if they provoke 
their own rectification and supersession, they will not be 
useless. Among English men of letters, Sfacaulaj must 
ever hold a place Tlie question is what placet Hq is 
still generally spoken of with somewhat indiacnminating 
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eulogj’ ; but a serious opposition has already been made to 
the vulgar estimate of his merits, and it is more likely 
to grow than diminish with the coming years. An equit- 
able agreement is manifestly desirable between those who 
think bis eloquence unsurpassed and those who tbinl- 
liis style detestable; a middle term will have to be 
foimd. 

It is an error, not always corrected by age and ex- 
peiience, to ask of men and writers what they cannot 
give, ifacaulay can give us sumptuous and brilliant pic- 
tures of past times, which so far have not had their 
equals. His narrative power among historians is quite 
unapproached, and on a level with that of the greatest 
masters of prose fiction. Here we may pause, and doubt 
whether eulogy can conscientiously go further. On the 
other hand, he has little to say either to the mind 
or the heart. He has not been a pioneer into any 
ground untrodden by previous speculators; he is not 
one of those writers whom we seek “when our light 
is low,” telling us of the things which belong unto 
our peace. But he has related— or may we not say 
sungl — many great events in English history with epic 
width and grandeur. He was, moreover, an honest, 
brave, tender-hearted man ; a good citizen, a true friend, 
full of affection and self-sacrifice towards his kindred, 
virtuous and upright in every relation of life. It may 
be doubted whether his sweet, unselfish nature would 
have desired higher praise. 


■ In the year 1875 a statue by Mr. "Woolner was erected 
in the ante-chapel of Trinitw College, for which the 
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following,' Inscnption, at the reqaest of the college, was 
written by Professor Jcbh — 


TROMIS BiBIKGTOR BtSO'll U^CitllAr 
IIISTORICO DOCTBISa HDB TIVIDU IROIRJI lUMIRlBOS PBAECIABO 
QCI Psiurs ARHALES ITA ICUIFSIT 

rt rxBA ncTis tiBiKTirs itazutsrvB, 

OBATOSI BSBCS COPIOSO BB'TTB’lfllS PUESSO AVIUt HOTlBrS EtATO 
Qri CTK OIU BTCtllla CRICX OirOEBR 
BirXQCAM KSiPOBtfCAE SZEPIT, 

BITE fSIA AITTEKta BT LB01BP8 ZUESDARPA 
eiTZ SOMI COSTBA UCfTlAU TPBZPA UZIBTAB TOCABZT, 
POCTAB KIBtL OPMILB SPtBARIl 
rrso CPI crvcioBPM tzbzbatio 
UirOBX mt QPAM BPOBrM AUOB 
nctri cOAitoii ouu bocio 
QPOO ePKHA pen rtxir piitatz colpit 
AUICI XABBERTta SBPC 

Of all tlie postbmnoas honours JIacaulay has received, tins 
probably would haie gratified lum the most. 
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